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THE  HARBOR 

AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 


Extracts  from  the  Narrative  of  the  Exploring  Expe¬ 
dition ,  by  Charles  Wilkes ,  vol.  4 ,  p.  293. 

“  Mere  description  can  give  little  idea  of  the 
terrors  of  the  bar  of  the  Columbia.  All  who  have 
seen  it  have  spoken  of  the  wildness  of  the  scene 
and  the  incessant  roar  of  the  waters,  representing 
it  as  one  of  the  most  fearful  sights  that  can  possi¬ 
bly  meet  the  eye  of  the  sailor.  The  difficulty  of 
its  channel — the  distance  of  the  leading  sailing 
marks — their  uncertainty  to  one  unacquainted  with 
them — the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  strength  and 
direction  of  the  currents,  with  the  necessity  of 
approaching  close  to  unseen  dangers — the  transi¬ 
tion  from  clear  to  turbid  water — all  cause  doubt 
and  mistrust,” 

Commander  Wilkes  says,  same  volume,  next 
page; 

“  During  the  night,  I  took  into  consideration  the 
loss  of  time  that  must  arise  from  waiting  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  cross  the  bar.  and,  after  due  reflection, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
and  there  begin  my  work  on  this  coast.” 

LOSS  OF  THE  PEACOCK. 

The  narrative  reads; 

“  I  am  well  aware  that  many  opinions  have 
been,  and  still  are,  entertained  relative  to  the 
prudence  of  venturing  with  the  ship  before  the 
channel  had  been  explored  and  examined  by 
the  tender  and  boats.  This  is  but  natural  to  one 
unacquainted  with  the  bar  of  the  Columbia  river 
and  its  dangers.  After  having  paid  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  subject,  and  having  been  engaged  there  ■■ 
with  the  tender  and  boats  in  the  survey,  I  feel 
myself  entitled  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  course 
pursued  by  Captain  Hudson,  and  think  it  alto¬ 
gether  correct,  on  every  ground  of  expediency,  as 
well  as  the  only  proper  one  for  him  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  under  these  circumstances. 

“  It  will  be  recollected  that  he  had  been  detained 
nearly  three  months  beyond  his  appointed  time, 
and  that  he  was  well  aware  that  this  would  occa¬ 
sion  much  inconvenience  to  the  progress  of  our 
duties;  his  anxiety  may  readily  be  imagined.  The 
time  was,  to  all  appearance,  propitious,  and  hesi¬ 
tation  then  might  have  rendered  it  impossible  to 
have  ’entered  for  a  week.  The  tender  going  in 
ahead  would  have  been  little  or  no  secuvitv,  for 
she  would,  undoubtedly,  have  pursued  the  same 


course,  and  have  been,  in  all  probability,  lost;  and 
thus  the  Peacock  would  have  been  obliged,  at  last, 
to  trust  to  the  knowledge  of  those  on  board  her. 
As  respects  the  examination  of  the  bar  in  boats, 
this  is  a  thing  next  to  impossible;  for  the  tides  are 
so  strong  as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  oars  to 
contend  with.  To  wait  until  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  could  be  had  of  the  bar  from  survey,  would 
have  been  equally  impossible  at  that  time.  All 
were  uninformed,  or  incapable  of  judging,  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  directions:  but,  so  far  as  appear¬ 
ances  went,  they  seemed  to  be  true,  and  they 
are  such  as  I  should  even  now  give,  so  far  as 
commss  bearings  are  concerned.  But  there  is  one 
difficulty  that  will  occur  in  passing  over  the  bar — 
and  this,  nothing  but  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  locality  will  remove — I  allude  to  the  cross¬ 
tides,  which  are  changing  every  half  hour.  These 
tides  are  at  times  so  rapid,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
steer  a  ship  by  her  compass,  or  maintain  her  posi¬ 
tion;  and  no  sailing  direction  can  possibly  embrace 
the  various  effects  produced  by  them  upon  a  vessel. 
A  singular  fact  in  illustration  of  this  remark,  is, 
that  the  safest  time  to  cross  the  bar  is  when  both 
the  tide  and  wind  are  adverse,  and  this  is  the  only 
port  within  my  knowledge  where  this  is  the  case. 
Captain  Hudson,  in  venturing  the  attempt  to  enter 
the  Columbia,  manifested  the  strongest  desire  to 
accomplish  his  orders,  and  forward  the  objects  of 
the  expedition.  Disregarding  the  well-known 
perils  of  the  navigation,  he  did  not  hesitate,  when, 
in  his  judgment,  the  time  was  propitious,  to  incur 
the  dangers  of  the  bar,  rather  than  subject  the  ser¬ 
vice  to  a  farther  delay,  which  might  have  proved 
as  disastrous  to  the  expedition  as  the  loss  of  the 
vessel.”* — Vol.  4,  p.  490. 


*  It  would  have  been  well  for  Captain  Wilkes  to  have 
mentioned  what  would  cause  such  delay,  and  how  long  a 
delay  would  have  been  as  disastrous  to  the  service  and  the 
expedition  as  the  loss  of  the  Peacock.  The  information 
would  now  be  very  gratifying  to  some  of  the  officers  who 
were  on  board  at  the  time,  myself  among  the  number. 

The  schooner  entered  the  river  the  day  after,  and  again  on 
the  second  day  after,  the  wreck  of  that  fine  sloop-of-war. 
As  to  the  impossibility  of  navigating  the  mouth  of  the  river 
in  boats,  the  Peacock’s  boats  landed  every'  soul  from  the 
ship  safely,  from  one  of  the  worst  places  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  one  boat  was  lowered  from  her,  and  sounded 
about  her  when  she  first  struck,  and  returned  safely’.  On 
the  second  day  after,  a  boat  went  outside  to  the  schooner; 
and  the  whole  survey  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  made  in 
boats.  '  J.  BLAIR. 
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“Acting  Master  Knox  and  Passed  Midshipman 
Reynolds  were  now  ordered  to  the  Porpoise  and 
Oreg  on,  for  the  purpose  of  piloting  them  to  sea 
when  an  opportunity  should  serve.” — Vol.  5, page 
144. 

“  I  have  already  stated  that  the  entrance  of  the 
Columbia  is  impracticable  for  two-thirds  of  the 
year.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  never  can 
be  entered  at  night,  and  in  the  day  only  at  partic¬ 
ular  times  of  the  tide  and  direction  of  the  wind. 
Unlike  all  known  ports,  it  requires  both  the  tide 
and  wind  to  be  contrary,  to  insure  any  degree  of 
safety.” — Ibid.,p.  145. 

Mr.  Prevost,  who  received  his  information  from 
Captain  Hickey,  of  H.  B.  M.’s  ship  Blossom, 
says: 

“  The  bay  is  spacious,  contains  several  anchor¬ 
ing  places  in  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  and  is  by 
no  means  so  difficult  of  ingress  as  has  been  rep¬ 
resented.  Those  enjoying  the  exclusive  commerce 
have  probably  cherished  an  impression  so  favoi'- 
able  to  its  continuance,  growing  out  of  the  incom¬ 
plete  survey  of  Lieutenant  Broughton,  made  under 
the  oi'ders  of  Vancouver,  in  1792.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  bar  extending  across  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  at  either  extremity  of  which  are,  at  times, 
appalling  breakei-s;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it 
offers,  at  the  lowest  tides,  a  depth  of  twenty-one 
feet  of  water  throughout  a  passage  exempt  from 
them  of  nearly  a  league  in  width.  The  Blossom, 
can-ying  more  guns  than  the  Ontai'io,  encountering 
a  change  of  wind  while  in  the  channel,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  let  go  the  anchor,  and,  when  again  weigh¬ 
ed,  to  tack  and  beat,  in  order  to  reach  the  harbor, 
yet  found  a  greater  depth,  and  met  with  no  diffi¬ 
culty  either  there  or  on  leaving  the  bay.  *  * 

The  survey  marked  c  may  be  relied  on  for  its  ac¬ 
curacy.  The  bearings,  distances,  and  soundings, 
were  taken  by  Captain  Hickey,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  lend  himself  to  the  examination,  and  to 
furnish  me  with  this  result. 

“  It  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it  shows  that, 
with  the  aid  of  buoys,  the  access  to  vessels  of 
almost  any  tonnage  may  be  rendei’ed  secure.  — 
American  State  Papers ,  Foreign  Relations,  vol.  4,  p. 
854. 


Exti'act  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri, 
on  the  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of  American  set¬ 
tlers  in  the  Oregon  teri’itory,  delivered  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  May  22d,  25th,  and 
23th,  1846. 

“No  reason  to  undervalue  it  on  the  score  of  com¬ 
merce.  But  this  branch  of  her  advantages  are 
attacked  through  another  channel — in  the  sup¬ 
posed  unfitness  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  for 
the  purposes  of  a  port,  commercial  or  naval.  An 
expedition  of  our  own  (Captain  Wilkes)  has  fos¬ 
tered  this  opinion;  but  foxlunately  furnishes  the 
con-ection  to  his  own  ereor.  The  narrative  of  the 
expedition  condemns  the  port:  the  chart  that  ac¬ 
companies  it,  proves  it  to  be  good.  This  chart 
was  constructed  upon  the  seventy  days’  labor  of 

*The  channels  are  now  deeper,  narrower,  and  better  de¬ 
fined  than  they  were  in  1818.  J.  B. 


three  young  gentlemen,  midshipmen  in  the  expe¬ 
dition,  whose  numerous  soundings  show  the  dili¬ 
gence  and  the  accuracy  of  their  work — their  names, 
Knox,  Reynolds,  and  Blair.  I  read  what  was 
written  in  the  Narrative:  it  differed  from  all  that  I 
had  l-ead  before.  I  examined  the  chart:  it  appear¬ 
ed  to  me  to  present  a  fine  harbor.  But,  being  no 
nautical  man,  I  put  no  faith  in  my  own  opinions, 
and  had  recourse  to  others.  Mr.  James  Blair — 
one  of  the  three  midshipmen  who  had  suiweyed 
the  port — was  in  this  city,  son  of  my  friend  Fran¬ 
cis  P.  Blair.  I  talked  with  him.  His  answei’s 
were  satisfactory.  I  addressed  him  written  queries. 
He  answered  them;  and  his  answers,  supported 
by  facts  and  reasons,  placed  the  hai’bor  above  that 
of  New  York.  But  a  New  York  pilot  was  in 
the  city — Mr.  John  Maginn — for  eighteen  years 
a  pilot  there,  and  that  upon  an  apprenticeship  of 
ten  years,  and  now  the  President  of  the  New 
York  Association  of  Pilots,  and  their  agent  to 
attend  to  the  pilot  bill  before  Congress;  he  was 
here,  and  made  my  acquaintance.  I  asked  him  to 
compare  the  charts  of  the  two  harboi’S,  New  York 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  give  his  opin¬ 
ion  in  writing,  detailed  and  reasoned,  of  their 
respective  merits.  He  did  so:  and  these  answers 
place  the  poi't  of  the  Columbia  far  above  that  of 
New  York  in  every  particular,  without  exception, 
which  constitutes  a  good  harbor.  In  depth  of 
water  and  in  width  of  channel — in  directness  of 
channels,  one  being  exactly  straight,  the  other 
with  an  elbow  only — in  the  form  and  character  of 
the  bar,  which  is  narrow,  with  a  hard  sand  bot¬ 
tom,  and  gently  sloping  to  the  shores — in  readi¬ 
ness  of  access  to  the  sea,  being  in  the  very  edge  of 
the  ocean — -in  freedom  from  ice  in  winter  and  great 
heats  in  summer — in  steadiness  of  winds  and  cui'- 
rents — in  freedom  from  shekel's  outside  of  the 
harbor,  where  enemies’  ships  or  fleets,  in  time  of 
war,  can  hide,  and  lie  in  wait  for  returaing  or 
outgoing  vessels — in  number,  extent,  and  safety  of 
anchoring  places,  sufficient  for  any  number  and 
any  class  of  vessels,  immediately  within  the  har¬ 
bor— in  defensibility,  being,  from  the  narrowness 
of  the  mouth  and  the  high  points  which  overlook 
it,  susceptible  of  absolute  defence.  And  in  this 
respect,  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  stands  out 
preeminently  distinguished  over  all  the  livers  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  most  of  those  of  the  world.  No 
seven  mouths,  like  the  Nile,  or  three,  like  the 
Mississippi — no  broad  outlets,  through  low  sands 
and  marshes — no  wide  expanse  of  water  at  its 
mouth,  but  a  bay  within,  lax-ge  enough  to  hold  ten 
thousand  vessels,  a  narrow  gate  to  enter  the  sea, 
and  promontories  on  each  side  to  receive  batteries 
to  defend  it.  In  shoi't,  in  a  state  of  nature,  with¬ 
out  pilots,  light-houses,  buoys,  beacons,  steam 
tow-boats,  an  excellent  port:  with  these  advan¬ 
tages,  superior  to  New  York  for  every  vessel, 
from  the  merchant  service  to  the  ship-of-the-line. 
Such  is  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
which  has  been  undervalued  for  several  reasons; 
among  othei's,  to  find  an  argument  for  going  to 
54°  40'  to  search  for  harboi's  in  the  depth  of  vol¬ 
canic  chasms,  often  too  deep  for  anchorage,  too 
abrupt  for  approach,  and  always  seated  in  steril 
lands,  to  which  geography  has  attached  the  name 
of  Desolation.  Like  the  other  disadvantages  at- 
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tributed  to  the  Columbia,  that  of  the  harbor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  vanishes  at  the  touch  of  exam¬ 
ination  ! — not  only  vanishes,  but  turns  out  to  be 
one  of  its  great  and  positive  superiorities-  I 
would  read  the  statements  of  Midshipman  Blair, 
and  the  pilot,  Mr.  Maginn,  but  find  them  too  long 
for  a  place  in  a  speech:  they  will  appear  in  ail  ap¬ 
pendix.  All  the  capacities  of  this  harbor  are  well 
known  to  the  British.  Often  have  their  Govern¬ 
ment  vessels  surveyed  it — three  times  that  I  know 
of,  and  never  with  a  disparaging  report.  Eut  why 
argue?  While  I  speak,  the  work  is  going  on. 
Vessels  have  been  entering  the  port  since  1792 — 
a  period  of  fifty-six  years — without  pilots,  lights, 
buoys,  beacons,  steam  tow-boats:  without  any  of 
the  aids  which  the  skill  and  power  of  civilization 
gives  to  a  port.  They  are  entering  it  now;  and, 
counting  from  its  first  discovery,  there  is  not  a 
day  in  the  year,  or  an  hour  in  the  day,  or  in  the 
night,  in  which  they  have  not  entered  it,  and  en¬ 
tered  it  safely.  A  few  have  been  wrecked,  and 
very  few;  the  great  mass  have  entered  safely,  and 
this  in  a  state  of  nature.  What  will  it  be,  then, 
when  added  like  the  established  ports  of  the  civil- 
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ized  world?55 


[Senate  Doe.  No.  474.] 

HARBOR  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  COLUMBIA. 
Letter  from  Senator  Benton  to  James  Blair ,  Esq. . 

United  States  Nary. 

jWashixgtox  City,  March  30,  1S46. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  understood  that  you  were  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  late  Exploring  Expedition, 
under  Captain  Wilkes,  who  made  the  survey  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river — Messrs.  Knox 
and  Reynolds,  who  are  not  now  in  this  city,  being 
the  other  two — and  that  you  were  upwards  of  two 
months  engaged  in  that  work.  If  so,  I  should 
suppose  that  yourself,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
named,  must  be  better  acquainted  with  the  mouth 
of  that  river  than  any  other  persons  in  the  world; 
and  desiring  to  have  the  best  information  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  place,  I  address  myself  to  you  alone,  in 
the  absence  of  Messrs.  Knox  and  Reynolds,  for 
the  fullest  account  which  you  can  give  me  of  it, 
with  all  its  defects  and  capabilities  as  a  harbor  for 
vessels  of  war  or  commerce,  such  as  it  is  now  in 
a  state  of  nature,  and  such  as  it  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  maritime  Power,  and  with  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  beacons,  buoys,  lights,  pilots,  and  steam 
tow-boats.  The  character  of  the  coast  about  it — 
whether  high  or  low  land;  the  character  of  the 
channels,  bars,  and  breakers;  depth  of  water  on 
the  bar,  and  also  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
bar;  distance  across  the  bar,  and  the  length  of 
time  to  cross  it,  coming  in  and  going  out;  the 
currents,  winds,  and  tides;  temperature  of  the  air, 
summer  and  winter;  capacity  of  the  port  as  to  the 
number  of  vessels  it  can  receive;  its  security  from 
winds;  its  defensibility  against  enemies;  its  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  sea;  the  points,  if  any,  outside  of  the 
harbor,  to  shelter  or  hide  an  enemy’s  fleet  block¬ 
ading  the  port  or  waylaying  its  commerce — with 
all  the  other  information  necessary  to  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  place  as  a  good  or  bad  port,  and 
as  being  capable,  or  not  capable,  of  being  made 
safer  and  better.  I  wish  you  to  give  me,  if  possi¬ 


ble,  the  full  result  of  your  experience  and  observa¬ 
tions  during  the  whole  time  you  were  employed 
in  the  survey,  with  the  facts  and  circumstances 
which  justify  your  opinions,  and  which  I  may 
rely  on  in  any  use  which  I  may  choose  to  make 
of  your  statements. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  friend, 

'  THOMAS  H.  BENTON. 

James  Blair,  Esq., 

United  States  Nary. 

Janus  Blair  to  Thomas  H.  Benton. 

Washington*,  idpril  2,  1846. 

Sir:  I  answer  your  inquiries  of  the  30th  ultimo. 
I  regret  that  neither  Lieutenants  Knox  nor  Rey¬ 
nolds  are  in  the  city,  for  information  from  them 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  you.  They  are 
both  senior  to  myself :  and  the  first  being  directly 
charged  with,  and  responsible  for,  the  service,  in 
which  I  cooperated,  a  statement  from  him  particu¬ 
larly  would  have  been  much  greater  authority  than 
anything  from  me.  Yet  I  venture  to  say  that  it 
would  be  precisely  the  same  in  import,  however, 
in  other  respects,  more  satisfactory. 

Lieutenant  Knox,  commander  of  the  Flying 
Fish,  conducted  and  completed  the  survey  with 
great  ability,  sharing  equally  with  Lieutenant 
Reynolds  and  myself  the  drudgery  of  sounding 
out  the  harbor,  channels  and  bar. 

The  accompanying  chart  will  show  you  how 
faithfully  the  work  was  performed — ever}’  spot  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  having  its  depth  ascertained. 
The  diagram  will  explain  how  easily  the  river  may 
be  entered  by  ranges  of  landmarks,  and  without 
the  compass.  The  only  difficulty  in  entering  the 
harbor  of  the  Columbia  is  the  strength  of  the  cur¬ 
rents.  They  vary  from  five  to  three  miles  an 
hour,  according  to  the  time  of  the  tide,  and  differ¬ 
ing  in  several  parts  of  the  channel.  When  the 
water  is  low  and  confined  to  the  channels,  the 
currents  are  very  strong;  but  as  the  river  rises, 
the  tide  sweeps  in  over  the  middle  sands,  and  are 
much  moderated. 

During  the  two  months  and  a  half  we  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Flying  Fish  upon  this  survey,  from 
August  to  November,  we  had  ample  opportunity 
to  observe  the  effect  of  all  weathers  upon  tire  bar 
and  channels.  In  heavy  weather,  the  bar  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  but  not  more  so  than  any  other  bar,  with 
the  same  depth  of  water  and  in  like  situation.  The 
channels  are  very  much  protected  by  the  north 
and  south  breakers,  upon  which  the  sea  breaks, 
leaving  the  channels  comparatively  smooth;  and 
when  the  sea  is  running  highest,  the  more  com¬ 
pletely  is  it  broken  upon  these  breakwaters.  If 
the  bars  and  channels  were  buoyed  out,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  pilots.  Four  and  a 
half  fathoms  is  the  least  water  found  on  the  bar  at 
any  time.  This  is  sufficient  water  for  frigates 
and  the  largest  merchantmen,  even  with  a  large 
swell  running. 

There  is  as  much  water  on  this  bar  as  through 
the  famous  Gedney  channel  into  the  harbor  at 
New  York.  In  a  state  as  it  is  now,  it  is  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  that  on  many  accounts — especially  on  the 
proximity  of  safe  anchorage  to  the  sea,  which  the 
bold  shores  of  the  river,  the  high  land,  and  the 
heavy  timber,  cover  from  the  storm. 
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Lieutenant  Knox  discovered  the  south  channel, 
(which  renders  the  entrance  into  the  river  much 
more  direct  and  easy,)  when,  upon  a  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  he  observed 
and  concluded  that  such  a  vast  body  of  water  as 
swept  between  the  great  middle  sands  and  the 
southern  shore  must  create  a  deep  channel.  He 
pulled  through  it  in  a  boat,  and  followed  shortly 
afterwards  with  the  schooner,  drawing  nine  feet 
water.  This  channel  is  a  straight  chute,  and, 
taking  the  direct  course  of  the  dead-tree  landmark, 
with  the  remoter  one  on  Young’s  Point,  [Cox¬ 
comb  Hill,]  you  enter  the  river  on  a  straight  line; 
never  having  less  than  four  and  a  half  fathoms 
water,  and  a  width  of  from  three-quarters  to  one- 
third  of  a  mile.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  entering 
even  against  the  ebb  tide,  if  the  ship  has  a  six- 
knot  breeze.  Three  knots  are  sufficient  to  keep 
the  range  on  with  the  flood  tide. 

The  wind  is  free  for  this  channel  to  enter,  when 
from  any  point  of  the  compass  west  of  north  and 
south.  Through  the  channel  the  tide  is  so  strong 
that  a  small  vessel  can  beat  through  it  with  the 
tide  against  the  wind,  and  a  large  one  can  back 
and  fill  through  when  the  sea  is  not  high.  I  pass¬ 
ed  in  and  out  of  the  river,  in  the  schooner  and 
boats,  from  thirty  to  forty  times,  and  was  never 
in  any  danger,  except  when  venturing  upon  the 
breakers  or  the  middle  sands.  Lieutenant  Knox 
would  sometimes  club  through  the  south  channel 
in  a  calm,  merely  using  his  anchor  to  sheer  from 
one  side  of  the  channel  to  the  other,  as  the  occa¬ 
sion  required.  If  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  of  the 
English  navy,  knew  this  channel,  he  kept  it  to 
himself,  as  he  did  all  the  information  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  while  here.  This  was  ingratitude,  unless 
the  result  of  obedience  to  positive  orders  of  the 
Admiralty;  for  the  Peacock  assisted  him,  when 
unfortunate,  in  the  Fejee  islands,  and  Captain 
Hudson’s  want  of  information  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  loss  of  his  ship;  yet  this  disaster 
might  have  been  avoided  if  the  precaution  of  feel¬ 
ing  our  way  in  had  been  adopted. 

While  the  Peacock  was  going  to  pieces  on  the 
north  breaker,  Lieutenant  Knox,  in  the  schooner 
Flying  Fish,  felt  his  way  with  the  lead  over  the 
bar,  and  was  about  to  anchor  near  Cape  Disap¬ 
pointment,  and  would  easily  thence  have  entered 
the  river,  but  was  ordered  to  sea  again  by  signal 
from  the  Peacock.  After  the  discovery  of  the 
south  channel,  we  used  it  or  the  north,  as  served 
best  for  the  occasion.  You  can  see,  by  inspecting 
the  accompanying  chart,  that  the  north  channel 
(which  seems  to  have  been  the  only  channel  known, 
or  at  least  used,  until  Knox’s  discovery  of  the 
south  channel)  has  two  elbows,  and  it  is,  besides, 
subject  to  strong  cross  tides.  It  is,  however, 
deeper  and  wider  than  the  south  channel.  All 
things  considered,  I  think  the  south  channel  prefer¬ 
able  for  entering,  and  the  north  for  leaving,  the 
river,  with  the  prevailing  northwest  sea  breeze. 
This  sea  breeze  generally  prevails  throughout  the 
year,  in  all  clear  weather,  from  about  11  o’clock, 
a.  m. ,  until  sunset.  There  was,  during  the  sea¬ 
son  we  were  on  the  northwest  coast,  much  more 
clear  weather  than  I  have  ever  experienced  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year,  and  a  milder  climate  at  all  seasons. 


You  will  perceive,  by  inspecting  the  diagram, 
that  the  northwest  sea  breeze  is  a  leading  wind  in 
through  the  south,  and  a  leading  wind  out  through 
the  north,  channel. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiries  of  the  depth  of 
water  on  the  bar,  I  reply  that  the  mean  depth  is 
about  five  fathoms;  in  and  outside  of  it,  six  and  a 
half  fathoms;  distance  across  it  half  a  mile.  When 
the  current  of  the  river  combines  with  the  tide,  the 
water  flows  out  of  the  river  five  miles  an  hour; 
the  current  against  the  flood  tide  nearly  neutralize 
each  other.  Mean  rise  of  the  tide,  about  six  feet. 

The  winds  prevail  from  the  north,  northwest, 
and  west,  and  moderate  during  the  summer;  du¬ 
ring  the  winter,  from  west  to  southeast,  and  stormy . 
Temperature  of  the  air  as  mild  as  that  of  Europe, 
in  the  same  latitudes,  during  the  same  seasons. 
Security  from  winds  as  good  as  any  harbor  that  I 
have  ever  been  in  of  the  same  size. 

its  defensibility  perfectly  easy  by  those  in  pos¬ 
session  of  both  the  cape  and  Point  Adams.  From 
the  cape  you  can  command  the  north  and  the 
Chinook  channels,  by  a  raking  fire  for  two  and  a 
half  miles,  whether  in  approaching  or  receding 
from  the  cape,  after  passing  it.  Every  ship  is 
obliged  to  pass  at  the  nearest  point,  within  musket 
shot.  You  have  the  same  command  of  the  South 
and  Clatsop  channels  from  Point  Adams,  and  here 
ships  are  obliged  to  pass  within  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  and  may  be  subjected  to  a 
raking  fire  in  the  approach,  and  in  receding  after 
passing.  Even  the  temporary  occupation  of  the 
middle  sands,  with  heavy  ordnance,  holds  perfect 
control  of  the  passage  up  the  river.  A  secure 
harbor  may  be  reached  in  Baker’s  Bay,  or  near 
the  Clatsop  shore,  within  Point  Adams,  within 
three  miles  and  a  half  of  the  open  sea.  Frequent¬ 
ly,  in  twenty  minutes  after  weighing  the  anchor,, 
we  have  been  out  at  sea.  We  were  about  this 
time  coming  out  when  the  squadron  (the  Porpoise, 
Oregon,  and  Flying  Fish)  left  the  river. 

Shoal  Yv’ater  bay,  to  the  northward,  is  the  only 
shelter  near  the  Columbia  river,  and  that  only  for 
small  vessels;  for  the  entrance  to  it  is  shoal  and 
intricate. 

The  harbor  to  the  Columbia  river,  as  a  seaport, 
is  inferior  to  none,  except  Newport,  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States,  in  point  of  security  from 
winds,  defensibility,  proximity  to  the  sea,  or  capa¬ 
city  as  a  harbor  for  vessels  of  war  or  commerce. 

In  the  hands  of  a  maritime  Power,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  pilots,  buoys,  lights,  and  steam  tow¬ 
boats,  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  harbors  in 
the  world. 

In  addition  to  my  own  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion,  (the  results  of  which  are  found  in-the  notes  of 
the  survey,  and  marked  on  the  chart,)  I  obtained 
much  information,  confirming  my  opinion,  from 
Mr.  Birney,  commanding  Fort  George,  formerly 
called  Astoria. 

1  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  BLAIR, 

Passed  Midshipman  U.  S.  N. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton, 

United  Stales  Senate. 

Mr.  Maginn’s  statement  and  opinion. 

Mr.  John  Maginn,  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
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and,  since  the  year  1828,  a  regular  licensed  pilot 
in  the  harbor  of  that  city,  now  President  of  the 
Association  of  Pilots  in  New  York,  and  at  present 
in  the  city  of  Washington  as  the  agent  of  the 
State  pilots  in  their  application  to  Congress,  being 
requested  by  Senator  Benton  to  examine  the  chart 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  in  the  library  of 
Congress,  as  made  upon  surveys  and  soundings 
by  officers  under  Captain  Wilkes,  and  to  compare 
the  same  with  a  chart  of  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
and  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  two  harbors,  do  hereby  state  and  declare — 

That  I  have  made  such  comparison  accordingly, 
and  find  that  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  the 
better  harbor,  and  has  manifest  advantages  over 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  in  all  the  essential  points 
which  constitute  a  good  harbor.  It  has  deeper 
water  on  the  bar,  having  four  and  a  half  fathoms, 
without  the  addition  of  tide,  which  is  there  said  to 
be  eight  feet,  while  the  New  York  harbor  has  on 
the  bar  but  four  fathoms,  without  the  addition  of 
tide,  which  is  six  feet.  The  bar  in  the  Columbia 
is  half  a  mile  across,  while  that  of  New  York  is 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  channel  on 
the  bar,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  is  about  six 
thousand  feet  wide  at  the  narrowest,  and  twelve 
thousand  feet  at  the  widest,  and  then  shoals  grad¬ 
ually  on  each  side;  while  the  channel  on  the  bar 
off  Sandy  Hook  is  but  about  six  hundred  feet,  and 
shoals  rapidly.  The  channel  across  the  bar  is 
straight  at  the  Columbia;  that  of  New  York  is 
crooked.  As  soon  as  the  bar  is  crossed  in  the 
Columbia,  two  channels  present  themselves — one, 
the  South  or  new  channel,  discovered  by  Captain 
Wilkes’s  officers,  who  made  the  soundings,  en¬ 
tirely  straight,  and  deep  enough  for  ships-of-the- 
line;  the  other,  the  North  or  old  channel,  being 
crooked,  or  rather  forming  an  elbow,  and  deep 
enough  for  any  ships  after  crossing  the  bar.  Both 
these  channels  are  from  six  to  twelve  thousand 
feet  wide  or  more,  and  free  from  shoals;  while  the 
New  York  channels,  after  crossing  the  bar,  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  beset  with  shoals,  which 
require  many  changes  of  courses  in  the  ship.  In 
accessibility  to  the  sea,  the  Columbia  is  far  the 
best,  as  it  is  immediately  at  the  sea,  and  ships  can 
get  out  of  the  sea  into  the  harbor  at  once,  and  also 
get  out  at  once  into  the  high  sea,  and  thus  more 
easily  elude  cruisers  in  time  of  war.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  good  and  safe  anchorages  are  found  in  the 
Columbia  as  soon  as  the  ship  enters,  and  room 
enough  for  thousands  of  vessels,  and  deep  enough 
for  ships-of-the-line. 

The  bar  and  banks  of  the  mouth  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  are  all  of  hard  sand,  and  therefore  not  liable  to 
shift,  and  being  free  from  rocks,  are  less  danger¬ 
ous.  The  land  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  is  high,  and  makes  a  marked  opening 
into  the  sea,  and  confines  all  the  water  of  the 
river  to  one  outlet,  and,  therefore,  would  seem  to 
be  easy  of  defence.  There  seem  to  be  no  points, 
islands,  or  bays  off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to 
shelter  enemies’  cruisers  while  lying  in  wait  to 
capture  vessels  going  in  or  coming  out;  while  the 
New  York  harbor  presents  such  shelter  for  an 
enemy.  The  winds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
are  marked  regular  and  steady ,  blowing  six  months 
one  way,  and  six  months  another;  while  the  winds 


at  New  York  are  entirely  variable,  and  cannot  be 
calculated  upon  by  the  mariner  for  any  time. 
The  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  free  from  ice,  and 
also  from  great  heat,  the  temperature  never  falling 
below  the  freezing  point,  nor  rising  above  the 
summer  warmth.  The  current  of  the  river  is  said 
to  be  strong,  but  I  cannot  see  that  it  offers  any 
serious  obstacle.  The  breakers  on  each  side  of 
the  channel  are  also  represented  to  be  very  great; 
but  with  a  channel  so  wide,  and  a  bar  so  narrow, 
and  free  from  rocks  and  shoals,  these  would  be 
nothing  to  experienced  mariners.  Taking  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  as  it  now  is,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  without  the  aid  of  pilots,  buoys,  beacons, 
light-houses,  and  steam  tow-boats,  I  deem  it  a  good 
harbor.  With  the  aid  of  these  advantages,  I 
would  deem  it  a  far  better  harbor  than  New  York, 
and  capable  of  containing  an  unlimited  number  of 
ships.  In  fact,  I  have  never  seen  so  large  a  river, 
with  its  water  all  so  well  enclosed  by  bold  shores 
at  its  mouth,  and  making  so  commodious  a  bay, 
large  enough  to  hold  any  number' of  ships,  and  at 
the  same  time  small  enough  to  be  easily  defended, 
and  where  there  were  more  anchoring  and  shelter¬ 
ing  places  for  ships,  and  where  they  could  be  close 
up  to  bold  shores,  and  be  better  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  forts  and  batteries.  [See  page  22.] 

JNO.  MAGINN. 

Washington  City,  April  26, 1846. 

Letter  from  William  Reynolds ,  United  States  Navy. 

Lancaster,  July  27,  1846. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  I  submit  the 
following  statement  relative  to  the  Columbia  river: 

The  harbor  within  the  Columbia  will  afford  pro¬ 
tection  and  accommodation  to  any  amount  of  ship¬ 
ping,  as  the  chart  will  show 

In  its  present  state  it  offers  safe  anchorage,  but 
its  entrance  is  attended  with  some  difficulty  to 
strangers,  for  the  want  of  good  leading  marks  for 
determining  the  channel;  and  from  the  want,  on 
their  part,  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  tides. 

By  the  erection  of  a  few  plain  and  conspicuous 
beacons,  the  sailing  directions  for  the  Columbia 
will  be  more  simple,  and  may  be  more  easily  com¬ 
prehended  than  those  for  the  principal  seaports  on 
our  eastern  coast.  Proper  explanations  will  enable 
navigators  to  understand  the  tides. 

The  channels  are  not  intricate,  nor  are  they  too 
narrow.  They  are  free  from  all  obstructions,  as 
neither  rocks  nor  sand-banks  exist  in  their  bed, 
and  the  depth  of  water  is  sufficient  for  large  vessels 
throughout. 

As  there  are  no  dangers  outlying  the  coast,  and 
as  the  channels  are  clear  and  direct,  the  Columbia 
may  be  put  in  good  navigable  order  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  at  very  little  expense. 

The  bar  of  the  Columbia  is  only  dangerous  in 
gales  of  wind,  and  in  such  times  vessels  can  keep 
the  sea  in  safety. 

With  pilots,  beacons,  buoys,  light-houses,  and 
steam  tow-boats,  vessels  will  not  be  apt  to  meet 
with  as  much  detention,  or  as  many  dangers,  in 
going  into  the  Columbia,  as  they  find  at  various 
frequented  ports  in  the  world.  The  risks  they  run 
at  present  are  those  of  missing  the  channel,  and  of 
being  influenced,  unawares,  by  the  tides.  With 
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the  facilities  just  enumerated,  these  risks  will 
scarcely  occur. 

In  the  hands  of  a  maritime  Power,  the  harbor 
will  afford  nearly  every  facility  that  can  be  desired. 
It  has  capacity;  it  has  security  from  wind  and  sea, 
and  from  enemies;  it  is  contiguous  to  the  ocean, 
and  can  be  rendered  sufficiently  convenient  of 
access  and  of  egress,  as  there  are  no  fatal  objec¬ 
tions  to  its  navigation  all  the  year  round;  it  has  an 
excellent  climate;  it  is  never  obstructed  by  ice,  nor 
is  it  visited  more  frequently  by  gales  of  wind  than 
our  own  seaboard  is,  and  it  has  a  ship-communi¬ 
cation  with  the  interior  for  one  hundred  miles. 
The  level  land  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  en¬ 
trance,  which  extends  from  Point  Adams  to 
Young’s  river,  and  down  the  coast  for  some  dis¬ 
tance,  will  perhaps  be  preferred,  as  a  position  for 
a  commercial  town,  to  the  hilly  and  limited  site  of 
Astoria.  The  anchorage  along  this  shore  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe  at  all  seasons,  and  the  deep  water  ap¬ 
proaches  the  beach,  which  may  be  easily  lined 
with  wharves  for  an  extent  of  two  miles.  This 
site  is  about  seven  miles  inside  the  bar,  and  is  not 
so  much  exposed  to  an  enemy  on  the  sea  as  are 
half  the  seaports  of  Europe.  The  river  water 
here  was  fresh,  cool,  and  sweet  to  drink,  in  the 
month  of  July. 

The  entrance  to  the  Columbia  can  be  easily  and 
effectually  fortified,  as  any  one  may  see  by  a  glance 
at  the  chart.  The  vessels  of  an  enemy  would  be 
compelled  to  keep  upon  the  ocean,  as  they  could 
neither  enter  the  river,  nor  find  sheltered  anchorage 
along  the  coast  outside. 

The  least  depth  of  water  upon  the  bar,  at  the 
lowest  ebb  tides,  is  24  feet;  ordinary  tides,  27  feet. 
At  high  water,  the  depth  is  from  31  to  37  feet. 
Inside  the  bar,  36,  42,  48,  and  54  feet  at  low  water. 
Outside  the  bar,  the  water  soon  deepens  to  60  and 
100  feet. 

The  tides  have  a  rise  and  fall  of  from  7  to  10 
feet,  and  a  velocity  of  from  3  to  5  miles  an  hour; 
the  direction  they  maintain  changes  but  little  du¬ 
ring  each  tide. 

The  north  breakers  are  heavy,  and  show  at  all 
times.  The  south  breakers  are  neither  so  violent 
nor  so  constant.  The  channel  lies  between  them. 
The  bar  is  just  to  seaward  of  this  channel,  and  is 
about  half  a  mile  in  extent  from  east  to  west.  It 
may  be  speedily  passed,  and,  with  the  wind  and 
tide  fair,  vessels  may  go  from  the  bar  to  a  safe 
anchorage  under  the  Clatsop  shore,  where  they 
will  be  land-locked  in  half  an  hour.  In  departing, 
(by  taking  the  proper  opportunity,)  vessels  can  as 
readily  gain  the  open  sea,  with  the  wide  Pacific 
before  them,  and  with  no  dangers  to  think  of — 
with  none,  indeed,  in  existence,  other  than  those 
they  have  left  astern. 

The  winds  during  July,  August,  September,  and 
October,  were  mostly  from  the  westward,  and  the 
weather  generally  pleasant.  In  October,  we  had 
several  blows  from  the  southeast,  and  one  hard 
gale  from  the  westward.  During  the  winter, 
the  gales  are  said  to  be  heaviest  from  the  south¬ 
east. 

The  missionaries  informed  us  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  about  Astoria  was  so  equable  in  every  season 
of  the  year  that  they  never  changed  the  texture  of 
their  clothing. 


I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser¬ 
vant,  WM.  REYNOLDS, 

_  Lieutenant  United  Slates  Navy. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington  City. 

Letter  from  Samuel  R.  Knox,  United  States  Navy. 

United  States  ship  Ohio, 
Boston,  July  29,  1846. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  note  of  the  3d  inst.,  requesting  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  entrance  to  the  Columbia  river; 
and,  in  reply,  I  have  to  state,  that  the  principal 
defects  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  the  heavy 
breakers  on  the  bar  during  stormy  weather,  which, 
at  times,  renders  it  impassable,  and  the  want  of 
near  and  well-defined  leading  marks  to  point  out 
the  passage;  but  a  glance  at  the  chart  of  the  river 
will  show  how  easily  this  last  defect  may  be  reme¬ 
died,  by  the  erection  of  artificial  ones. 

Its  advantages  consist  in  the  directness  of  its 
channels,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  them.  From 
the  outside  of  the  bar,  an  E.  N.  E.  course  (com¬ 
pass)  two  and  a  half  miles  will  carry  a  vessel 
inside  of  the  outer  shoals;  and  from  thence,  a 
north  course  (compass)  two  and  a  half  miles  will 
take  her  to  a  safe  anchorage  in  Baker’s  Bay;  or 
she  may  run  up  the  North  (Chenook)  channel,  and 
find  as  good  a  harbor  as  can  be  desired.  Either 
of  these  anchorages  is  exposed  to  the  S.  W.  and 
S.  E.  winds;  but  they  are  protected  from  the  sea 
by  the  shoals  outside  of  them,  and  are  perfectly 
safe;  but,  instead  of  going  into  Baker’s  Bay,  the 
South  channel  may  be  used.  This  is  straight  and 
deep,  and  is  almost  a  continuation  of  the  passage 
in  over  the  bar;  and  the  anchorage  inside  of  Point 
Adams  is  perfectly  secure,  with  the  wind  from  any 
quarter. 

With  a  good  breeze  of  wind,  a  vessel  may  be 
in  a  safe  position  for  anchoring  in  less  than  an 
hour  after  reaching  the  bar.  The  distance  across 
the  bar  is  about  half  a  mile.  The  shoalest  water 
on  it,  at  low  water,  is  4?  fathoms,  or  27  feet.  On 
the  outside,  the  water  deepens  quickly  to  12  and 
20  fathoms.  On  the  inside,  the  depth  increases 
gradually  to  5  and  6  fathoms;  and  there  is  8  and  9 
fathoms  between  the  north  and  south  shoals.  The 
passage  is  at  that  place  a  mile  wide.  In  the  chan¬ 
nel,  between  the  north  shoal  and  the  middle  sands, 
there  is  5  and  6  fathoms,  and  between  the  N.  W. 
angle  of  the  sands  and  the  cape,  from  10  to  13 
fathoms.  The  entrance  to  the  South  channel  has 
4 b  fathoms,  and  deepens  to  9  and  10  at  its  middle. 
It  then  shoals  again  to  6  and  5  inside  of  Point 
Adams.  The  widest  part  of  the  channel  leading 
to  Baker’s  Bay  is  one  and  a  half  mile.  The  nar¬ 
rowest,  which  is  that  part  between  the  cape  and 
the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  middle  sands,  is  half  of 
a  mile.  The  entrance  to  the  South  channel  is  about 
one  mile  wide.  It  narrows  as  you  proceed  up 
until  you  pass  the  middle,  when  it  again  spreads 
out,  and  is  nearly  a  mile  wide  at  the  upper  en¬ 
trance. 

The  currents  of  the  river  are  regular  in  their  direc¬ 
tion.  The  ebb  tide  in  the  South  channel  runs  di¬ 
rectly  through  to  the  bar.  In  the  North  (Chenook) 
channel  the  current,  on  its  south  edge,  follows  the 
direction  of  the  middle  sands.  On  the  north  side 
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it  makes  a  curve,  running  into  Baker’s  Eay  and 
out  past  the  cape,  where  it  meets  the  former,  which 
gives  it  a  southwesterly  set  towards  the  bar. 
There  it  meets  the  current  outside,  and  runs  to  the 
southward  along  the  coast.  In  the  channel  be¬ 
tween  the  middle  sands  and  the  north  shoal  the 
current  sets  partly  across  the  passage,  or  in  a 
southwesterly  direction.  On  the  bar'  and  along 
the  coast,  the  flood  tide  sets  to  the  north,  the  ebb 
scuth,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half  the  hour.  The  flood  tide  inside  the  shoals 
follows  a  direction  opposite  to  the  ebb;  they  are 
much  diminished  in  force.  The  strength  of  the 
tide  on  the  ebb  varies  from  three  to  five  miles  per 
hour;  the  flood  tide  about  three  miles.  The  rise 
of  tide  varies  from  six  to  nine  feet. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  westward 
during  the  summer  months,  and  are  generally 
moderate.  During  the  winter  months,  the  west¬ 
erly  winds  are  more  violent,  and  storms  are  fre¬ 
quent  from  the  southeast. 

The  climate  is  much  like  that  of  Europe.  Ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  rarely  felt. 

The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  side  of 
the  river  is  high.  Cape  Disappointment  is  about 
five  hundred  feet,  and  commands  the  passage  into 
Baker’s  Bay  and  the  North  (Chenook)  channel, 
and  is  not  oveidooked  by  any  other  heights. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  Point  Adams  is 
low;  and  the  land,  to  the  distance  of  eight  miles 
in  the  rear  of  it,  is  prairie.  A  battery  on  the 
point  would  command  the  South  channel,  and  all 
the  approaches  to  Astoria  in  that  direction. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  places  outside  of  the  river 
which  would  serve  to  protect  the  fleets  or  vessels 
of  an  enemy  in  time  of  war. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  is,  in  point  of  security,  defensibility, 
capacity,  and  proximity  to  the  sea,  inferior  to  none 
in  the  world;  and  that,  with  the  assistance  of 
pilots,  lights,  beacons,  buoys,  and  steamboats,  it 
will  be  as  easy  of  access  as  any  harbor  on  our 
eastern  coast. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  R.  KNOX, 
Lieutenant  United  States  A 'avxj. 

Hon.  T.  H.  Bentox, 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Union: 

Sir:  A  few  days’  absence  from  the  city  has  pre¬ 
vented  my  seeing  the  statements  of  Passed  Mid¬ 
shipman  Blair,  and  Mr.  John  Maginn,  a  pilot  of 
New  York,  descriptive  of  the  entrance  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  river.  The  only  reasons  which  induce  me 
now’  to  recur  to  them,  is  to  correct  the  misstate¬ 
ments  therein  made,  and  to  cast  aside  the  injustice 
done  to  Captain  Hudson  by  insinuations,  and  to 
many  of  the  officers  of  the  expedition,  who  were 
engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  Columbia  river.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  detract 
from  the  credit  due  to  Passed  Midshipman  (now 
Lieutenant)  Knox  for  his  services. 

Passed  Midshipman  Blair  represents  that  the 
survey  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river  was  “  con¬ 
ducted  and  completed  by  Lieutenant  Knox.” 
Such  is  not  the  fact.  In  the  most  material  part  of 


the  work — the  triangulation — the  officers  of  die 
Peacock  and  Porpoise  only  were  employed. 

The  survey  was  originally  begun  by  Captain 
Hudson  and  his  officers,  on  the  22d  of  July,  four 
days  after  the  wreck  of  his  ship,  in  a  most  praise¬ 
worthy  manner,  while  many  of  them  had  scarcely 
clothes  to  their  backs,  and  was  persevered  in  until 
the  7th  of  August,  when  I  arrived  off  the  mouth  of 
the  river  with  the  Vincennes  and  Porpoise.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  take 
command  of  the  Porpoise  and  to  send  the  Vin¬ 
cennes,  (after  the  necessary  exchanges  of  officers 
had  been  made,)  under  Lieutenant  Commandant 
Ringgold,  to  San  Francisco. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Vincennes,  I  examined 
the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  survey, 
and  saw  the  necessity  of  changing  the  whole  plan 
of  it,  in  order  to  expedite  the  duties  we  were  re¬ 
quired  to  perform.  Orders  were  given  accordingly 
to  erect  signals  at  suitable  points  for  the  triangula¬ 
tion;  and  on  the  16th  of  August,  the  following 
officers — viz:  Lieutenants  Perry,  Maury,  North, 
and  De  Haven,  and  Acting  Masters  Baldwin  and 
!  Sinclair  occupied  the  points  of  the  triangulation 
!  designated  around  the  bay,  whilst  I  was  stationed 
at  a  beacon,  erected  on  the  Middle  Sands,  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Hudson,  with  great  labor  and  exertion.  Mr. 
Knox  and  Mr.  Howison,  my  clerk  on  that  day, 
noted  my  observations. 

The  whole  of  the  observations  necessary  for  cal¬ 
culating  and  plotting  the  work  were  finished  on 
that  day,  including  both  angles  and  sides,  (the 
latter  being  measured  by  sound.)  The  accuracy 
of  these  were  afterwards  proved  and  identified  with 
the  base  measured  by  Lieutenant  Perry,  on  Clat- 
' sop  beach. 

The  data  obtained  were  calculated  by  the  above 
officers  and  myself,  after  which  I  constructed  a 
skeleton  chart  on  a  large  scale,  which  was  handed 
to  Mr.  Knox,  with  particular  directions  to  fill  in 
with  the  soundings.  In  order  to  enable  him  to  do 
this  duty  promptly,  two  extra  boats,  an  officer,  and 
crew  were  ordered  to  the  Flying  Fish. 

The  survey  of  the  river  was  then  proceeded  with, 
in  which  all  the  officers  attached  to  the  Porpoise 
and  Oregon  were  engaged. 

From  Mr.  Knox  I  received  from  time  to  time 
reports  of  his  progress,  the  loss  of  boats,  and  the 
difficulties  he  was  encountering. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  we  again  returned  to  As¬ 
toria,  after  having,  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
all,  surveyed  the  Columbia  to  the  head  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  (120  miles.)  the  'Willamette  and  Cowlitz 
rivers,  together  with  numerous  small  streams  that 
empty  into  the  the  former. 

I  then  found  that  Mr.  Knox  had  not  been  able 
to  finish  all  the  soundings  allotted  to  the  Flying 
Fish,  and  that  several  days  would  be  required  to 
'  complete  it.  Fearing  detention  in  losing  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  cross  the  bar  that  the  fine  weather  then 
offered,  every  exertion  was  made  to  expedite  the 
departure  of  the  brigs,  in  order  that  we  might  get 
,  them  to  sea,  and  thus  avoid  detention.  They  were 
accordingly  the  day  after  dropped  down  to  Baker’s 
Bay,  where  we  found  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s 
schooner  Cadborough,  Captain  Scarborough,  an 
’  old  and  experienced  navigator  of  the  Columbia, 
who  had  been  detained  three  weeks  waiting  for  an 
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opportunity  to  get  to  sea.  The  fair  weather  con¬ 
tinuing,  after  a  detention  of  only  three  days,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  make  the  attempt,  in  which  we 
succeeded.  When  outside,  orders  were  given  to 
the  brigs  to  stand  off  and  on,  and  I  returned  in  the 
Flying  Fish  to  join  the  boats  under  Lieutenant  De 
Haven,  who  had  been  left  to  complete  the  sound¬ 
ings.  In  this  duty  we  were  engaged  for  five  days. 
When  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  the  whole  was 
complete,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lines  in  the 
Clatsop  channel,  near  its  entrance,  we  got  under 
way,  taking  the  boats  in  tow,  and  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  out  over  the  bar  in  the  Flying  Fish.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  sweeps  and  extra  men  attached  to 
the  boats,  I  feel  confident  we  should  not  have  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

On  joining  the  brigs,  I  was  still  desirous  that  no 
part  should  be  left  unexamined;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  Mr.  Knox  was  directed  to  remain,  and  sound 
the  few  lines  remaining  at  the  entrance  of  the  Clat¬ 
sop  channel,  to  place  beyond  doubt  that  there  was 
no  impediments  to  its  entrance,  which  I  deemed 
would  not  have  required  two  hours  the  next  day  to 
finish.  But  after  a  detention  of  ten  days  he  was 
unable  to  execute  it,  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
he  encountered,  in  all  which  time,  as  his  report  to 
me  states,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  effecting  that 
object.  An  inspection  of  the  chart  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  river  will  show  the  vacant  lines  of  soundings  I 
have  reference  to. 

In  the  survey  you  will  perceive  that  almost  all 
the  officers  of  the  expedition  present  were  engaged; 
the  whole  work  was  fully  and  carefully  examined 
and  combined  by  myself,  and  the  result  is  the  chart 
published.  To  Passed  Midshipman  May  and  Mr. 
Agate,  draughtsman  to  the  expedition,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  topography  and  views. 

I  now  come  to  other  particulars.  The  South  or 
Clatsop  channel  is  not  one  of  the  discoveries  of  the* 
Exploring  Expedition.  It  was  long  before  known 
that  a  channel  existed  there,  by  those  who  navi¬ 
gated  the  Columbia.  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
was  the  first  person,  with  the  boats  of  the  Sulphur 
and  Starling,  who  attempted  to  survey  it.  They 
were  shown  it  by  Captain  Scarborough,  before 
named.  Sir  Edward  named  it  the  Victoria  Chan¬ 
nel.  This  information  I  received  from  Sir  Edward 
at  the  Fejees,  and  from  others,  when  I  was  at  As¬ 
toria  in  May,  two  months  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Peacock  and  Flying  Fish.  I  determined  then  to 
survey  it,  as  I  was  not  satisfied  that  all  the  care 
had  been  taken  that  it  required  to  explore  it;  be¬ 
lieving  that,  if  it  was  found  practicable,  it  would 
offer  many  facilities  to  small  vessels  to  escape  the 
dangers  of  the  cross  tides  in  the  old  channel.  In 
this  I  was  not  disappointed.  There  are  times  when 
small  vessels  may  make  use  of  it;  and  even  for 
them,  at  times  it  becomes  dangerous.  Ordinary 
sized  vessels  will  at  all  times  incur  great  risk  in 
attempting  to  pass  through  it. 

The  difficulties  of  sounding  out  the  ground  were 
great,  and  I  am  very  far  from  withholding  from 
Mr.  Knox  due  credit  for  the  perseverance  with 
which  he  executed  the  duty  assigned  him.  In  any 
other  port  he  would  have  finished  these  duties  in 
one-sixth  of  the  time. 

I  cannot  but  express  my  surprise  that  any  young 
officer  belonging  to  the  expedition  should  charge 


Captain  Belcher  with  ingratitude.  A  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  can  alone 
account  for  it;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say, 
that  I  feel  satisfied  he  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  reciprocate  the  assistance  we  had  it  in  our  power 
to  afford  him. 

The  imputation  against  Captain  Hudson  (Passed 
Midshipman  Blair’s  immediate  commander)  as  to 
the  loss  of  the  Peacock,  is  unwarrantable.  The 
Flying  Fish  did  not  enter  the  Columbia  until  Cap¬ 
tain  Hudson  despatched  old  Ramsey,  the  pilot, 
with  Lieutenant  Emmons,  to  bring  her  in.  The 
signal  spoken  of  was  made  to  her  to  keep  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 

On  reference  to  the  log-book  of  the  Flying  Fish 
and  Mr.  Knox’s  reports,  I  find  Passed  Midship¬ 
man  Blair  is  in  material  error  relative  to  the  use 
made  of  the  South,  or  Clatsop  channel.  The  Fly¬ 
ing  Fish  passed  but  twice  through  it.  I  could  show 
the  erroneous  views  and  want  of  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  winds,  tides,  currents,  and  de¬ 
fences,  but  I  deem  it  unnecessary. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Maginn — a  New  York 
pilot- — is  so  truly  preposterous,  that  my  only  sur¬ 
prise  is  that  any  one  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
calling  of  a  pilot,  should  attempt  to  draw  such  erro¬ 
neous  conclusions.  They  cause  but  a  smile;  and 
no  farther  notice  of  the  argument  and  conclusions 
is  necessary  than  to  say  that  they  are  totally  at 
Variance  with  the  facts. 

To  compare  the  dangers  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Columbia  river  with  that  of  any  port  on  our  coast 
is  so  diametrically  opposite  to  all  facts  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  history  of  its  navigation,  that  I  would 
deem  it  a  waste  of  time  to  give  any  arguments  and 
facts  to  contradict  such  assertions. 

Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  WILKES. 

Washington,  June  26,  1846. 


THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Union: 

Sir:  I  observed  in  your  paper  a  statement  of 
Commander  Wilkes,  contradicting  the  statement  I 
made  at  the  request  of  Senator  Benton,  in  which  I 
regretted  that  neither  Lieutenants  Knox  nor  Rey¬ 
nolds  were  in  the  city,  and  yet  ventured  to  say  that 
their  information  would  be  precisely  the  same  in 
import,  however  in  other  respects  more  satisfactory. 
I  wrote  immediately  to  Lieutenants  Knox  and 
Reynolds,  and  the  enclosed  are  their  replies.  You 
will  oblige  me  very  much  by  inserting  them  in 
your  paper: 

U.  S.  ship  Ohio, 

Boston,  July  3,  1846. 

Dear  Blair:  Yours  of  the  30th  ult.  has  been 
received,  enclosing  papers,  &c.,  &c.  You  ask  me 
for  sailing  directions  for  the  river.  I  will  endeavor 
to  give  them  as  well  as  my  memory  serves  me. 
Upon  making  the  river,  bring  Point  Ellice  to  bear 
E.  N.  E.,  (or  Mount  St.  Helens,)  and  stand  in 
until  you  bring  Polly’s  Gap,  over  the  second  bluff, 
outside  of  Cape  Disappointment;  with  these  two 
marks,  you  should  be  in  six  fathoms  water  outside 
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the  bar,  and  in  the  fair  way.  Cathlemet  Point  will 
then  be  shut  on  the  left  side  of  Mount  St.  Helens, 
and  open  with  Point  Ellice,  or  Young’s  Point, 
about  two  or  three  degrees.  Stand  on  E.  N.  E., 
and  when  the  dead  trees  on  a  hammock  outside, 
and  on  the  shore  to  the  north  of  the  cape  come  on 
with  the  bluff  outside  the  cape,  you  will  be  on  the 
bar  in  five,  or  a  quarter  less,  fathoms.  If  you  are 
in  the  channel,  you  will  shortly  after  deepen  to  six, 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  fathoms;  stand  in  on  that 
course  until  you  open  the  white  cliff  clear  of  the 
cape,  when  haul  up  at  once  for  it,  (course  north 
by  compass,)  and  stand  in  for  the  cape.  Should 
the  wind  be  from  the  N.  W.,  and  scant,  tack  when 
you  open  Green  Point;  stand  to  the  westward  until 
you  close  in  the  white  cliff,  when  tack  again,  work 
m  this  way  until  you  lose  sight  of  all  the  outer 
cliffs  to  westward  of  the  cape,  and  you  will  then 
be  past  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Middle  sands. 
You  may  then  keep  off  a  little,  and  reach  into  Ba¬ 
ker’s  Bay,  &c.  (The  rest  are  sailing  directions  for 
Fort  George,  Astoria,  up  the  river,  south  side.) 

I  did  enter  the  river  in  the  Flying  Fish  while  the 
Peacock  was  on  the  north  breaker,  and  without  a 
pilot,  and  stood  close  in  towards  Cape  Disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  should  have  anchored  but  for  misunder¬ 
standing  Captain  Hudson’s  signal  in  reply  to  mine 
asking  permission.  After  I  had  nearly  reached 
the  cape  I  tacked,  and  (by  signal)  requested  per¬ 
mission  to  anchor.  Captain  Hudson,  who  was 
still  on  board  the  Peacock,  only  replied  with  the 
answering  pennant;  but  as  he  did  not  make  the 
affirmative  signal,  I  deemed  it  proper  to  stand  out 
again,  and  while  so  doing,  he  (Captain  H.)  tele¬ 
graphed  to  me  that  he  would  send  me  a  pilot  the 
next  morning. 

As  you  say  of  the  South  channel,  we  used  it  or 
the  North,  as  best  suited  our  purposes.  The  north¬ 
west  and  west  winds,  I  think,  were  the  prevailing 
winds  while  we  were  in  the  river.  But  my  expe¬ 
rience  on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  the  river,  informs 
me  that  the  south  and  the  southeast  winds  are  the 
most  prevalent  during  the  winter  months,  and 
these  are  generally  accompanied  by  hard  gales 
and  rain.  I  will  not  pretend  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  is  or  is  not  subject  to  the  same.  Com¬ 
mander  Wilkes,  in  his  Narrative,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations  taken  at  Vancouver:  The  barom¬ 
eter  for  June  shows  30°  42';  for  July,  30°  33';  for 
August,  30°  28';  September,  30°  28';  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  above  temperate.  During  the  106  days, 
there  were  fair,  76;  cloudy,  19:  rain  11.  The 
above  requires  no  comment.  I  know  that  these 
observations  were  at  Vancouver:  but  as  well  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  I  think  we  had  pretty  much 
the  same  kind  of  weather  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Some  considerable  time  was  lost  by  the  prevalence 
of  smoke,  and  I  find  in  reading  the  Narrative  that 
this  was  caused  by  the  burning  of  Mount  Coffin. 

I  agree  wTith  you  that  the  river  may  be  easily 
defended  by  batteries  on  Cape  Disappointment, 
Point  Adams,  Chenook,  and  even  the  upper  part 
of  the  Middles,  but  I  think  anything  on  the  sands 
would  have  to  be  built  on  piles. 

I  do  not  look  upon  the  river  with  so  much  dread 
as  persons  who  are  less  acquainted  with  it.  There 
are  times  when  I  think  the  attempt  should  not  be 
made  to  enter.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  the  river 


has  been  used  by  navigators,  more  or  less,  for  forty- 
nine  years,  certainly;  and  I  cannot  ascertain  that 
more  than  three  or  four  vessels  have  been  lost 
there  during  that  time;  and  when  we  consider  that 
it  has  enjoyed  none  of  the  advantages  of  other  har¬ 
bors — such  as  lights  or  beacons,  buoys,  pilots,  or 
even  charts,  I  think  it  will  compare  with  even  New 
York,  for  instance,  where,  with  all  these  advan¬ 
tages,  four  times  as  many  are  lost  annually. 

Your  remarks  concerning  the  strength  of  the 
tides,  I  think,  are  right;  ordinary  tides,  three  knots, 
extraordinary,  five. 

I  think  it  was  Burnie  who  first  informed  me  of 
the  existence  of  the  South  channel,  and  I  took  the 
first  opportunity — after  the  wreck  of  the  Peacock, 
and  before  the  arrival  of  the  Vincennes — to  run 
through  it  in  a  boat,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Guillou. 
I  consider  that  this  channel  may  be  used  with  safe¬ 
ty  in  good  weather,  to  enter  with  a  westerly  wind, 
by  any  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  twenty  feet 
water;  and  in  going  to  sea,  a  vessel  may  drop  or 
club  dowm  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  entrance  should  be  at¬ 
tempted  in  heavy  weather,  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  or  until  there  shall  be  competent  pilots, 
who  would  then  be  the  best  judges.  But  with 
regard  to  the  Chenook  (North)  channel,  I  consider 
that  safe  in  any  kind  of  weather  for  vessels  pro¬ 
vided  with  good  ground  tackle.  The  Clatsop 
(South)  channel  could  not  be  used  in  heavy 
weather.  I  remain  yours,  truly, 

KNOX. 

James  Blair,  U.  S.  JV*.,  Washington ,  D.  C. 

Lancaster,  July  13th,  1S46. 

Mi  dear  Blair:  I  have  received  your  note,  en¬ 
closing  a  copy  of  Commander  Wilkes’s  letter,  in 
relation  to  the  Columbia  river,  and  in  reply  to  your 
communication,  on  that  subject,  to  Mr.  Benton. 

Although  I  am  averse  to  newspaper  discussions 
on  naval  matters  generally,  and  more  particularly 
when  they  embrace  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
senior  officers,  yet  I  have  no  hesitation,  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  will  cheerfully  furnish  you 
with  a  brief  statement  of  my  views  relative  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  its  harbors,  the  result 
of  three  months  experience  on  the  spot.  I  do  this 
the  more  willingly,  inasmuch  as  Commander 
Wilkes,  in  his  Narrative,  has  certainly  magnified 
the  dangers  of  the  entrance,  underrated  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  harbor,  and  put  forth  some  sailing 
directions  that  are  not  easily  understood. 

The  distance  to  which  the  breakers  extend  from 
the  shore,*  and  the  strength  of  the  tides,  are  the 
principal  difficulties  which  oppose  the  entrance  to 
the  Columbia  river;  and  these  difficulties  are  in¬ 
creased  at  present  by  the  absence  of  all  artificial 
landmarks  for  crossing  the  bar,  and  from  the  re¬ 
moteness  of  the  natural  ones.  To  rely  upon  these 
latter,  for  discovering  and  following  the  channel 
which  has  on  either  side  the  somewhat  uncertain 
boundary  of  breakers,  is  rather  perplexing  to  the 
stranger  navigator;  to  encounter  the  rapid  currents, 
the  set  and  changing  of  which  he  is  unacquainted 
with,  will  add  to  his  perplexity,  and  his  judgment 

*  As  the  breakers  run  out  for  more  than  three  miles  into 
the  sea,  they,  in  a  manner,  mash  the  entrance,  and  render 
its  discovery  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  strangers. 
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will  be  a  little  tried  to  carry  his  vessel  safely  into 
the  river. 

Bat  with  artificial  landmarks,  with  light-houses, 
beacons,  buoys,  good  pilots,  and  the  aid  of  steam, 
the  entrance  to  the  Columbia  will  be  stripped  of 
most  of  the  terrors  with  which  it  has  been  invested 
by  the  fancy  of  several  of  its  visiters. 

I  should  think,  with  such  advantages,  as  many 
opportunities  will  present  for  entering  the  river,  all 
the  year  round,  as  are  to  be  found  at  other  frequented 
ports  in  about  the  same  latitude.  At  least,  the 
Columbia  will  be  far  from  proving  an  exception ,  on 
account  of  its  dangers. 

The  dangers  that  the  Columbia  really  presents 
may  be  guarded  against,  and,  with  the  facilities 
enumerated  above,  it  will  be  free  from  many  risks 
that  vessels  meet  with  at  seaports  near  our  own 
doors. 

The  navigation  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  so  much 
praised  by  Commander  Wilkes,  has  also  perils  of 
its  own,  as  he  mentions  that  in  many  places  the 
depth  of  water  is  too  great  for  anchorage  close  to 
the  shore. 

A  blow  from  the  seaward  raises  the  breakers  on 
the  bar  of  the  Columbia,  but  they  subside  with 
the  wind.  Vessels  will  not  meet  as  much  deten¬ 
tion  on  this  account  as  they  do  on  the  eastern 
coast  from  fogs  and  easterly  gales. 

If  caught  in  shore  with  a  westerly  gale,  vessels 
will  have  a  chance  to  escape,  as,  from  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  coast,  they  cannot  be  embayed.  Du¬ 
ring  the  winter,  the  gales  are  said  to  be  mostly 
from  off  shore,  and  vessels  can  keep  the  sea  in 
safety,  until  a  chance  offers  to  run  in. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  approach  to  our  own 
seaboard,  during  the  winter,  is  attended  with  great 
danger,  with  long  delays,  and  with  frequent  wreck 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  perils  of  the  British  coast — 
and  I  cannot  see  why  the  Columbia  should  be  held 
up  as  the  most  fearful  port  in  the  world. 

I  can  add  nothing  to  your  remarks  about  the 
depth  of  the  water — the  width  of  the  channels,  and 
their  freedom  from  all  obstructions — the  capacity, 
security,  and  defensibility  of  the  harbor  within 
the  river — its  proximity  to  the  sea — the  formation 
of  the  coast — the  winds,  temperature,  and  cur¬ 
rents — except  to  say,  that  I  agree  with  you  per¬ 
fectly. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  errors  of  the 
Narrative,  and  the  incorrect  statements  and  asser¬ 
tions  of  Commander  Wilkes  in  his  recent  letter. 

Commander  Wilkes  says  in  his  Narrative,  “  that 
the  Columbia  is  inaccessible  for  two-thirds  (eight 
months!)  of  the  year;”  and  he  remarks,  “that! 
the  wind  and  tide  must  both  be  adverse  to  insure 
any  degree  of  safety  in  entering.” — Vol.  4,  p.  491. 
—  Vol.  5,  p.  145. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  time  will  prove  him 
in  error  as  to  the  first  statement.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  refrain  from  a  smile  at  the  second,  as 
it  must  be  evident,  even  to  a  landsman’s  compre¬ 
hension,  that  if  vessels  wait  “  for  both  wind  and 
tide  to  be  adverse,”  the  entrance  will  be  inaccessi¬ 
ble  the  whole  year  round,  and  forever,  except  to 
steamers. 

If  Commander  Wilkes  means  that  the  wind 
should  be  contrary  to  the  tide,  “  to  insure  any  de¬ 
gree  of  safety  to  vessels  in  entering,”  I  think  he 


will  find  it  impossible  to  make  out  the  case.  He 
may,  perhaps,  have  formed  this  opinion  from  what 
Lieutenant  Knox  told  him,  that,  with  the  wind  at 
W.  N.  W.,  the  flood  tide  would  be  apt  to  set  ves¬ 
sels  on  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  Middle  sands,  four 
miles  inside  of  the  bar.  If  so,  he  is  in  error  in 
applying  that  remark  generally,  as  this  is  the  only 
case  when  it  would  be  advisable  for  vessels  to  wait 
for  slack  water,  and  enter  on  the  young  ebb. 

With  the  flood  tide,  and  the  wind  anywhere 
from  west  to  southeast,  the  entrance  will  be  speedi¬ 
ly  made:  the  very  best  time  being  (if  my  reading 
of  Commander  Wilkes’s  meaning  is  correct)  just 
when  he  says  it  is  not! 

Wind  and  tide  in  the  same  direction  will  serve  to 
enter;  wind  and  tide  in  the  same  direction  will 
serve  to  leave:  fairer  opportunities  cannot  offer. 

The  south  channel  can  be  entered  with  any  west¬ 
erly  wind;  or  if  the  wind  be  adverse,  vessels  can 
drop  through  it,  stern  foremost,  with  the  tide. 
When  the  river  comes  to  be  known,  this  channel 
will  be  preferred  in  fair  weather.  With  the  flood 
tide,  and  a  fair  wind,  a  single  half  hour  will  carry 
vessels  from  the  bar  through  it  to  a  safe  anchorage, 
where  they  will  be  land-locked. 

In  his  letter,  Commander  Wilkes  gives  a  flat 
contradiction  to  your  statement  “  that  Lieutenant 
Knox  conducted  and  completed  the  survey  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river;”  he  says,  “  that,  in  the  most 
material  part  of  the  work — the  triangulation — 
himself,  with  the  officers  of  the  Peacock  and  Por¬ 
poise  only,  were  employed.” 

The  triangulation  was  certainly  an  essential  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  survey  of  the  whole  river ;  but  it  was 
the  easy  work  of  a  single  day,  in  which,  contrary  to 
the  assertion  of  Commander  Wilkes,  the  officers 
of  the  Flying  Fish  ivere  employed.  No  one  but 
Commander  Wilkes  will  contend  that  this  “  was 
the  most  material  part  of  the  work.” 

Mr.  Knox  was  furnished  with  a  large  sheet  of 
white  paper,  with  five  or  six  dots  upon  it.  He 
was  engaged  for  two  months  in  covering  this  paper 
with  soundings.  During  this  time,  he  was  left  to 
rely  upon  his  own  judgment  and  resources  entire¬ 
ly;  and  that  he  accomplished  the  arduous  duty 
most  faithfully,  the  chart  will  testify. 

It  is  my  impression  that  you  were  correct  in  your 
statement,  and  that  Lieutenant  Knox  did  conduct 
and  complete  the  survey  of  the  mouth  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia.  With  the  up  river  survey,  the  schooner  had 
nothing  to  do. 

Commander  Wilkes  appears  desirous  to  lay  some 
stress  upon  the  relation  of  the  fact  that  “  Captain 
Scarborough,  an  old  and  experienced  navigator  of 
the  Columbia,  had  waited  three  weeks  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  to  sea,”  in  order  to  sustain  himself 
in  the  position  he  has  taken  of  an  alarmist  about 
the  dangers  of  the  Columbia.  During  those  same 
three  weeks  we  very  frequently  left  the  Cadborough’s 
anchorage,  went  out  to  the  bar,  or  to  the  South 
channel,  and  returned  to  Baker’s  Bay.  Why 
Captain  Scarborough  did  not  go  to  sea  at  such 
times  is  best  known  to  himself;  he  complained 
much,  however,  of  the  bad  qualities  of  his  vessel — 
a  sugar-box,  as  he  called  her,  neither  minding  her 
helm  or  anything  else.  The  instance  offers  not 
the  slightest  support  to  Commander  Wilkes. 

I  scarcely  think  Commander  Wilkes  became 
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much  familiarized  with  the  bar  of  the  Columbia 
the  few  times  he  passed  it,  (under  the  pilotage  of 
Lieutenant  Knox,)  or  he  would  not  have  so  mag¬ 
nified  the  perils  of  his  last  passage  out  in  the 
schooner,  upon  which  he  has  dwelt  with  too  much 
emphasis  in  the  Narrative,  and  in  his  recent  letter. 

Even  in  this  recent  letter,  Commander  Wilkes 
appears  disposed  to  disparage  the  labor  of  “  sound¬ 
ing  out”  the  mouth  of  the  river,  while  he  is  very- 
full  in  his  account  of  the  triangulation — one  day's 
work — in  which  he  was  engaged  himself.  For  an 
excess  of  personal  details,  however,  the  Narrative 
might  have  prepared  us.  He  says,  “  when  he  left 
the  river,  he  was  satisfied  everything  was  com¬ 
pleted,  except  a  few  lines  of  soundings  in  the 
Clatsop  channel,  which  two  hours  could  finish.” 
This  statement  is  rather  at  variance  with  facts. 
All  the  bar  and  outside  soundings  were  yet  to  be 
made,  the  most  difficult,  and  a  very  important,  part 
of  the  work,  in  which,  at  the  time,  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  the  cooperation  of  the 
boats  of  the  brigs  during  the  five  days  they  were 
idle  outside;  they  would  easily  have  completed  the 
work. 

Commander  Wilkes  “expresses  his  surprise 
that  any  young  officer  of  the  expedition  should 
charge  Captain  Belcher  with  ingratitude.”  As  I, 
perhaps,  am  responsible  for  producing  this  impres¬ 
sion  upon  your  mind,  I  here  give  up  my  authority 
for  what  I  repeated  to  you  at  the  time.  While  we 
were  off  the  river,  Lieutenant  (now  Commander) 
Wilkes  said  to  me  “  that  Belcher  had  not  treated 
him  fairly  about  the  river  when  he  met  him  at  the 
Fejees:  if  he  had,  we  might  have  saved  the  Pea¬ 
cock;  and  that,  damn  him,  he  would  pay  him  for 
it.”  I  may,  perhaps,  express  my  surprise  that  he 
should  have  mentioned  such  a  matter  to  me. 

Commander  Wilkes  asserts,  in  his  letter,  “  that 
the  Flying  Fish  did  not  enter  the  river  until  Rum- 
say,  the  pilot,  was  sent  on  board,  and  that  the 
signal  spoken  of  was  to  keep  out  of  danger.” 
This  statement  is  a  gross  error. 

On  the  day  after  the  Peacock  struck,  without  a 
pilot,  or  even  a  sketch  of  the  river,  the  Flying  Fish 
did,  as  yoh  state,  find  the  entrance,  feel  her  way  across 
the  bar,  and  stand  up  the  North  channel  past  the  Pea¬ 
cock,  and  to  within  one  mile  cf  Cape  Disappointment, 
where  she  hove  to,  and  requested  “permission  to 
anchor,”  by  signal.  We  were  then  in  a  position, 
between  the  Peacock  and  the  shore,  just  where  we 
wanted  to  be,  as  a  refuge  for  the  boats  of  the  ship, 
as  we  could  have  saved  them  half  their  trip,  back 
and  forth.  To  our  grievous  disappointment,  the 
answering  signal  could  not  be  construed  as  grant¬ 
ing  “  permission  to  anchor,”  and  with  sad  hearts 
at  having  to  leave  an  anchorage  where  we  should 
have  been  at  hand  to  receive  our  shipwrecked 
companions,  the  helm  of  the  schooner  was  put  up, 
and  she  was  soon  again  in  blue  water  outside. 

As  we  were  running  out,  the  Peacock  telegraphed 
to  us  that  a  pilot  would  be  sent  us  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

I  have  hitherto  kept  silent  about  this  matter;  but 
as  Commander  Wilkes  has  seen  proper  to  contra¬ 
dict  your  statement,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  confirm 

it. 

Commander  Wilkes  is  also  in  error  when  he 
says  “  the  Flying  Fish  passed  but  twice  through 


the  South  channel.”  We  were  employed  in  that 
channel  for  at  least  a  week;  we  passed  through  it 
frequently  with  the  schooner  ami  with  the  boats; 
we  remained  at  anchor  in  it  whole  days,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  once  at  night.  Yours,  truly, 

WM.  REYNOLDS, 

Lieut.  U.  S.  Navy. 

James  Blaih,  U.  S.  Navy, 

Washington  City. 

I  have  only  to  say,  in  addition  to  the  above  let¬ 
ters,  that  /  claimed  for  Lieutenant  Knox  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  South  channel  into  the  river  on  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  ground  for  which  so  much  credit 
has  been  given  to  Captain  Gedney  for  his  discovery 
of  a  channel  into  New  York  harbor. 

In  the  case  of  Gedney ’s  channel,  the  pilots  of 
New  York  had  long  known  of  its  existence,  but 
no  survey  or  satisfactory  experiment  had  been 
made  to  justify  them  in  the  use  of  it  in  preference 
to  the  well-tried  one  to  which  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed.  So  in  regard  to  the  channel  surveyed  and 
navigated  by  Knox — its  existence  was  known,  but 
its  character  was  not  ascertained  so  as  to  bring  it 
into  use.  The  survey  of  Knox,  and  the  use  made 
of  it  by  him  will  make  it  greatly  available  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Columbia.  His  service,  there¬ 
fore,  has  all  the  merit  of  a  discovery,  in  regard  to 
this  channel;  although  known  to  exist,  it  was  not 
known  to  be  safe  and  practicable,  as  he  has  shown 
it  to  be. 

Why  Lieutenant  (now  Commander)  Wilkes 
should  so  entirely  condemn  the  harbor,  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  me;  because  an  officer  under  his  command 
lost  a  ship  a  half  mile  from  the  entrance  cannot 
certainly  be  the  reason,  for  that  would  be  “  like 
condemning  a  good  staircase  because  a  man  jumped 
out  of  the  window.” 

I  am  happy  to  have  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
Commander  Wilkes  to  give  credit  to  those  deserv¬ 
ing  officers  who  surveyed  the  upper  parts  of  the 
river. 

The  personal  detail  of  his  Narrative  leaves  no 
room  to  mention  these  important  services;  but  now 
to  make  a  false  issue  about  the  survey  of  the  upper 
part  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Commander 
Wilkes  takes  great  pains  to  notice  so  much  of 
their  work  as  he  personally  superintended.  Cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  required  him  to  change,  and 
affront  Captain  Hudson  and  Lieutenant  Perry,  by 
condemning  their  work  as  far  as  they  had  gone, 
inclusive  of  the  measured  base,  and  yet  assuming  a 
base  caught  flying  nt  a  rate  of  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  a  second  instead  of  it;  and  any  correct  sur¬ 
veyor  must  smile  at  this  mode  of  proceeding. 

Mr.  Maginn,  the  New  York  pilot,  is  as  much 
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entitled  to  be  accredited  in  his  opinion  on  this  sub* 
ject  as  Commander  Wilkes — both  having  derived 
their  information  from  the  experience  and  observa¬ 
tions  of  those  who  surveyed  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  Clatsop,  Dead  Tree,  and  Cockscomb  Hill,  a 
range  mentioned  in  my  statements  to  Senator  Ben¬ 
ton,  was  Captain  Scarborough’s  leading  mark  for 
the  bar.  We  used  and  found  it  to  be  entirely  cor¬ 
rect.  I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  &c.,  &c., 

JAMES  BLAIR,  U.  S.  JV. 

Washington,  July  15,  1846. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Union : 

Sir:  On  my  return  to  the  city,  the  second  series 
of  Passed  Midshipman  Blair’s  evidence  as  respects 
the  Columbia  river  was  read. 

I  regret  that  the  personal  feeling  towards  Cap¬ 
tain  Hudson  and  the  commander  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  should  have  induced  so  violent  an  attack  upon 
us  both,  and  that  these  causes  should  have  been 
suffered  to  influence  the  memories  and  recollec¬ 
tions  of  officers  in  their  statements  as  respects  the 
Columbia  river,  its  dangers,  and  the  facts  relating 
to  the  survey. 

The  Columbia  river  is  a  subject  that  now  claims 
the  attention  of  the  country,  both  in  its  commer¬ 
cial  as  well  as  diplomatic  relations,  and  it  is  all- 
important  that  no  false  impression  should  be  made 
or  given  relative  to  its  entrance,  navigation,  and 
capacity  for  trade.  To  avoid  this,  I  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  correct  the  misstatements  put  forth. 

In  charity,  I  can  make  some  allowance  for  young 
offlcers  who  give  opinions  from  memory  alone,  after 
the  lapse  of  five  years;  but  the  public  will  agree 
with  me,  that  they  are  not  to  be  put  in  comparison 
with  the  statements  of  the  log-book  in  which  the 
transactions  are  noted  by  the  parties  themselves  on 
the  day  they  occurred. 

This,  in  the  present  instance,  is  the  case.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  bring,  not  my  own  testimony  against 
Messrs.  Knox,  Reynolds,  and  Blair,  but  the  log¬ 
book  of  the  Flying  Fish,  kept  by  them,  and  the  or¬ 
ders  and  reports  given  to,  and  made  by  Mr.  Knox 
to  me. 

Now,  as  respects  the  survey  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river.  I  have  already  shown  by  whom 
the  triangulation  was  made ;  and  the  following- 
orders  to  Mr.  Knox  clearly  show  that  he  did  not 
conduct  the  survey,  nor  was  he  left  to  rely  upon 
his  own  judgment,  as  has  positively  but  erro¬ 
neously  been  stated  by  Passed  Midshipman  Rey¬ 
nolds. 

Copy  of  Orders  to  Passed  Midshipman  Knox. 

U.  S.  brig  Porpoise, 

Off  Astoria ,  August  16,  1841. 

Sir:  Accompanying  this  you  will  receive  two 
skeleton  charts  embracing  the  mouth  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  river,  and  as  far  up  as  Tongue  Point. 

Although  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  verbally  the 
duty  that  is  to  be  performed,  and  the  manner  in 
which  I  wish  the  work  you  are  intrusted  with  ex¬ 
ecuted,  I  think  it  proper  to  give  written  directions 
as  to  your  manner  of  carrying  it  on. 

1st.  You  will  be  very  particular  to  prevent  any 


unnecessary  risk  to  your  vessel,  her  crew,  or  boats; 
for  you  must  be  well  aware  that  on  her  and  their 
preservation  much  of  the  future  duties  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  depend.  Although  the  Flying  Fish  is  well 
adapted  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  you  are 
about  to  undertake,  yet  it  is  very  necessary  to  be 
cautious  in  not  risking  too  much  even  in  her. 

2d.  The  points  of  the  main  triangulation  have 
been  conveniently  located,  and  can  be  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  bar,  and  in  the  north  and  south 
channels,  and  will  be  seen  whenever  the  weather 
will  permit  you  to  work  there. 

3d.  In  taking  up  a  position  with  the  Flying  Fish, 
you  will  always  place  her  by  angles  on  three  or 
more  points  of  the  main  triangulation.  When  fix¬ 
ed,  you  will  at  once  mark  the  stations  on  the  chart; 
then  you  will  radiate  the  lines  of  soundings  with 
the  boats  from  the  schooner,  establishing  the  radi¬ 
ating  lines  of  the  boats  by  observations  from  the 
schooner,  either  by  azimuths,  or  angles,  or  signals. 
The  offlcers  in  the  boats  will  fix  the  end  of  the  lines 
sounded  by  the  height  of  the  mast  of  the  Flying 
Fish  when  at  a  short  distance,  and  when  more  re¬ 
mote  by  three  or  more  points,  the  schooner  being 
one  of  them. 

4th.  The  soundings  must  be  transferred  to  the 
chart  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  taken,  in 
order  that  you  may  see  the  actual  progress  you  are 
making,  and  to  allow  you  to  verify  any  points,  or 
fill  up  any  omissions. 

5th.  When  the  sounding  lines  reach  the  shore  or 
sand  banks,  they  must  be  fixed  by  three  points  of 
the  triangulation.  These  minor  points  will  enable 
you  to  trace  the  shore  line  with  accuracy,  and  sketch 
in  from  station  to  station.  I  need  not  say  to  you 
that  it  is  of  importance  they  should  be  accurately 
observed,  attended  to  by  yourself,  and  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  possible. 

6th.  I  apprehend  much  difficulty  in  your  work 
in  the  north  and  south  channels,  as  the  tides  are 
extremely  rapid,  and  it  will  be  seldom  that  the 
boats  can  be  used,  except  near  slack  water.  Slack 
water,  though  of  short  duration,  will  afford  you 
time  to  effect  much  in,  if  properly  improved.  You 
must  at  all  times  be  cautious  in  using  the  boats 
when  the  tide  is  strong. 

7th.  You  must  not  remain  at  anchor  outside  the 
capes  in  either  channel  over  nightfall.  You  will 
either  anchor  in  Baker’s  Bay,  inside  Cape  Disap¬ 
pointment,  or  within  Point  Adams,  on  the  Clatsop 
shore. 

8th.  The  bar  and  channels  outside  the  capes  will 
claim  your  earliest  attention.  Every  favorable 
opportunity  that  the  weather  presents  must  be 
improved  to  complete  those  parts  of  the  work. 
When  the  weather  proves  unfavorable  for  that 
part  of  the  work,  you  will  be  able  to  employ  your¬ 
self  in  the  river  above  the  Middle  Sands,  or  about 
Astoria. 

9th.  A  tide-staff  will  be  kept  at  Astoria;  but  you 
will,  while  employed  in  sounding,  note  particularly 
the  variation  of  the  depth  of  water  alongside,  and 
the  time;  your  soundings  will  be  reduced  accord¬ 
ingly. 

10th.  You  will  apprize  me  of  your  proceedings 
from  time  to  time,  and  immediately  if  any  accident 
should  befall  you. 

Mr.  Eld  and  his  party  are  daily  expected  from 
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Gray’s  Harbor;  you  will  render  him  all  the  aid  in 
your  power.  Mr  Colvocoressis  is  ordered  to 
report  to  you  for  duty;  if  you  have  duty  for  him, 
detain  him;  if  not,  let  him  join  me  at  Vancouver. 

Wishing  you  success  in  carrying  out  these  in¬ 
structions,  I  am,  with  respect,  yours,  &c., 

CHARLES  WILKES, 
Commanding  Exploring  Expedition. 

To  Act.  Master  Saml.  R.  Knox, 

Commanding  Flying  Fish. 

To  the  accuracy  of  the  survey  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river,  even  these  officers  bear  testi¬ 
mony.  I  little  expected  the  credit  they  have  given 
me  unintentionally,  that  the  triangulation  was 
“  completed  in  a  day” — a  credit  I  can  by  no  means 
accept.  They  no  doubt  forgot  to  allow  for  the 
time,  trouble,  and  thought,  the  examination  and 
preparation  cost  that  were  incidental  to  its  accom¬ 
plishment  in  that  time.  With  all  this  Mr.  Knox 
had  certainly  nothing  whatever  to  do.  But  I  am 
very  far  from  wishing  to  detract  from  him.  It  has 
afforded  me  great  gratification,  at  all  times,  to  bear 
testimony  how  well  he  carried  out  the  instructions 
given  him  relative  to  the  soundings,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  impediments  he  met  with  in  the  loss  of  his 
boats,  either  caused  by  the  badness  of  the  harbor, 
or  the  carelessness  and  want  of  watchfulness  of  his 
officers,  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Blair. 

The  reports  of  Mr.  Knox,  written  in  obedience 
to  the  above  orders,  will  give  some  insight  into 
what  his  experience  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia 
river  was,  and  will  show  what  were  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  contend  with.  A  comparison  between 
them  and  his  letter  to  Midshipman  Blair,  shows  a 
discrepancy  that  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Knox  to  Captain  Wilkes. 

Schooner  Flying  Fish, 

Fort  George,  August  28,  1841. 

Sir  :  Mr.  Eld  with  his  party  arrived  yesterday, 
and  I  came  up  to  this  place  with  them  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon;  he  will  leave  for  Vancouver  to-day,  if 
possible. 

I  have  been  obliged,  while  awaiting  his  party,  to 
work  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Disappointment,  and 
have  sounded  and  laid  in  the  shores  from  the  cape 
as  far  up  the  bay  as  aline  between  the  Sand  Island 
and  the  small  river  emptying  into  the  bay.  The 
weather,  excepting  four  days,  has  been  rough,  so 
that  I  could  accomplish  very  littje.  I  anchored 
once  in  the  passage  outside  the  cape,  but  was 
obliged,  by  the  setting  of  the  sea,  to  leave  it  very 
soon  afterwards.  Last  Tuesday  night,  while  at 
anchor  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Sand  Island 
reef,  the  tide  running  very  strong,  the  two  boats 
swamped,  and  the  Polly  broke  adrift,  and  proba¬ 
bly  went  to  sea.  I  did  not  leave  to  communicate 
the  loss  to  you,  as  the  weather  proved  so  fine  up 
to  yesterday  that  I  thought  it  best  to  get  on  as  fast 
as  possible  with  the  remaining  boat.  I  have  taken 
the  Pearl,  and  have  required  some  oars  from  Mr. 
Bernie.  I  shall  be  able  to  use  her  inside. 

Dr.  Palmer  has  advised  that  I  should  leave  Wm. 
Fenno  on  shore,  (sick,)  and  he  has  given  me  a 
man  in  his  place.  It  is  calm  now,  and  the  tide 
flood.  I  shall  leave  as  soon  as  possible,  and  sound 


through  the  Clatsop  channel,  which  I  hope  to  fin¬ 
ish  in  a  day  or  two. 

I  am  at  present  sick,  but  can  get  on  with  the 
work.  I  send  Mr.  Colvocoressis  up,  as  I  have 
no  duty  for  him.  Very  respectfully, 

SAML.  R.  KNOX, 

Act.  Master,  Com’g  Flying  Fish. 

Charles  Wilkes,  Esq., 

Conx'g  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex. 

Mr.  Knox  to  Captain  Wilkes. 

U.  S.  tender  Flying  Fish, 

At  the  Bar,  September  8, 1841. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  2d  instant  has  just  reached 
me.  Since  I  wrote  by  Mr.  Eld,  I  have  filled  up 
the  Clatsop  channel,  and  the  passage  leading  from 
the  cape  out  as  far  as  that  leading  to  sea. 

I  have  done  nothing  more  to  the  bay  than  what 
I  mentioned  in  my  last. 

I  have  only  been  able  to  sound  on  slack  water, 
as  the  tide  runs  with  such  force  that  the  boats  can 
do  nothing  in  it.  I  also  experienced  great  difficul¬ 
ty  in  getting  the  schooner  to  the  stations  necessary 
for  operating,  and  find  it  impossible  to  remain  in 
the  outer  passage  with  the  flood-tide  and  sea- 
breeze. 

I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  able  to  finish  this  part 
of  the  work  in  less  than  ten  days,  should  I  have 
good  weather  all  the  time. 

I  shall  give  my  whole  attention  to  this  until  it  is 
finished.  Respectfully,  &c., 

SAML.  R.  KNOX, 

Act.  Mast.,  ConuVg  Flying  Fish. 
Charles  Wilkes,  Esq., 

ConuVg  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex. 

These  need  no  comment;  they  most  effectually 
show  the  difference  between  written  testimony  and 
that  derived  from  memory  and  opinions  expressed 
some  five  years  afterwards. 

The  testimony  of  the  log-book  of  the  Flying 
Fish,  written  by  these  gentlemen,  is  equally  at  va¬ 
riance  with  their  statements.  Many  instances 
could  be  cited,  but  one  will  suffice  for  your  col¬ 
umns.  Thus  it  reads,  in  their  remarks  on  the  19th 
July,  the  day  after  the  wreck  of  the  Peacock: 

Extract  from  log-book. 

“ Monday ,  July  19,  1841. — From  eight  to  meri¬ 
dian,  moderate  winds  from  the  north  and  west,  and 
cloudy.  At  8.20  wore  off  shore;  observed  that 
the  Peacock  had  beat  round  broadside  to  the  break¬ 
ers,  and  they  appeared  to  break  over  her.  At  10, 
having  repaired  the  mainsail,  set  it,  tacked,  and 
stood  in  for  the  Peacock  again.  At  10.30  the 
Peacock  made  signal  146  to  warn  us  not  to  ap¬ 
proach  any  nearer;  hauled  by  the  wind,  tacked  off 
shore,  and  hove  to;  at  the  same  time  observed  the 
Peacock’s  mizzenmast  to  go  by  the  board;  and, 
shortly  after,  her  main  and  foremasts  went  also  ; 
after  that,  the  jibboom.  While  laying  here,  I 
went  to  the  masthead  to  look  if  I  could  discover 
any  passage  by  which  I  could  get  into  the  river; 
but  the  breakers  extended  from  shore  to  shore, 
without  any  opening  that  I  could  see.  Before  the 
Peacock’s  mast  went,  we  observed  that  she  lurched 
very  heavy  and  quick,  and  at  the  time  the  fore¬ 
mast  went,  she  made  a  quick  and  heavy  lurch  to 
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port.  A  large  sea  appeared  to  break  over  her  at 
the  same  time,  11.41.  She  was  laying  stern  to 
the  northward  and  eastward,  rolling  heavily,  and 
the  sea  occasionally  breaking  against  her  bow. 
She  hoisted  her  ensign,  union  up,  to  the  stump  of 
the  mizzenmast.  At  12  she  hauled  down  the 
ensign.  Latitude  46°  12'  21"  N. 

“  From  meridian  to  4,  moderate  winds  from 
northward  and  westward,  and  clear;  pleasant 
weather.  Standing  oif  and  on,  current  setting  us 
to  the  southward;  at  1.30  observed  a  clear  passage 
into  the  river,  to  the  south  of  the  breakers  among 
which  the  Peacock  lay.  Kept  off  and  stood  into 
it  under  short  sail.  Peacock  made  signal  146; 
hauled  our  wind  to  beat  out.  Breakers  to  the 
south  of  us,  making  the  southern  side  of  the  pas¬ 
sage;  stood  well  over  to  the  northern  shore,  inside 
of  the  north  breaker,  and  made  signal  to  the  Pea¬ 
cock  372  and  78.  Peacock  did  not  answer  them; 
tacked  and  stood  out  to  sea,  following  close  around 
the  north  breaker,  carrying  seven  fathoms.  Pea¬ 
cock  telegraphed  No.  4138,  4998,  5840  at  3.30 
outside  the  reef,  standing  to  southward  and  west¬ 
ward.” 

The  position  which  the  Flying  Fish  was  in, 
when  she  made  signal  to  the  Peacock,  and  tacked, 
there  is  little  doubt  was  off  the  south  end  of  the 
north  breaker,  one-third  of  a  mile  from  where  the 
Peacock  then  lay,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Cape  Disappointment,  and  not  within  a  mile,  as 
erroneously  recollected  by  Mr.  Reynolds;  who 
also  states  these  breakers  to  extend  more  than  three 
miles  to  seaward — an  error  inexcusable  in  an  officer 
who  was  engaged  for  two  months  in  the  survey. 
This  is  only  referred  to  to  show  how  susceptible 
of  errors  recollections  are,  and  how  they  may  arise 
from  trusting  alone  to  memory. 

As  respects  the  schooner  anchoring  where  she 
then  was,  it  wmuld  have  been  the  height  of  impru¬ 
dence  in  Captain  Hudson  to  have  permitted  it; 
and  he  very  properly  and  prudently  ordered  her 
to  the  offing,  and  notified  her  commander  that  he 
would  send  a  pilot. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Knox  in  this  channel,  as 
expressed  in  his  reports  to  me,  abundantly  proves 
that  Captain  Hudson  was  correct  in  his  judgment. 

The  whole  story  of  my  remarks  about  Captain 
Belcher  is  quite  fabulous.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  not 
warranted  in  asserting  that  I  ever  made  any  re¬ 
marks,  or  addressed  any  conversation  whatever  to 
him  after  the  first  year  of  the  cruise  had  passed. 
With  him  I  had  little  or  nothing  to  do,  and  no  in¬ 
tercourse  passed  between  us,  except  an  occasional 
order  about  duty. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  upright  and  noble 
conduct  of  Captain  Hudson  should  not  be  under¬ 
stood  by  these  officers.  His  conduct  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  loss  of  his  ship  has  been  passed  upon, 
and  approved  long  since  by  the  nation,  and  it  ill 
becomes  those  who  served  with  him  to  attempt 
detraction  at  this  late  day. 

But  to  return  to  the  Columbia  river.  The  direc¬ 
tions  given  by  Mr.  Knox  in  his  letter  are  incorrect 
and  incomplete.  They  do  not  correspond,  and  can¬ 
not  be  used  with  the  chart;  almost  certain  wreck 
would  attend  any  vessel  that  attempted  to  cross  the 
bar  and  enter  the  river,  by  either  channel,  in  bad 


weather.  In  short,  his  directions  do  not  show  his 
usual  discrimination  on  such  subjects,  for  he  has 
entirely  lost  sight  of  the  position  of  the  greatest  dan¬ 
ger,  viz:  the  end  of  the  north  breaker.  This,  per¬ 
haps,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  remarks  that 
he  writes  from  memory  alone,  which  in  such  cases 
cannot  be  trusted  to  even  by  one  deemed  so  com¬ 
petent. 

I  cannot  close  this  communication  without  ad¬ 
verting  to  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  attempt  to 
ridicule  the  operations  of  surveying,  in  the  two 
younger  officers.  It  is  misplaced,  and  only  goes 
to  prove  and  show  how  little  they  improved  their 
time  during  the  four  years’  cruise  of  the  Exploring 
Expedition,  and  what  value  is  to  be  put  on  their 
thoughts,  recollections,  and  opinions  on  such  sub¬ 
jects. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  my  opinion  of  the  en¬ 
trance  and  harbor  of  the  Columbia  river  is  based 
upon  what  it  now  is  from  my  own  observations — 
not  what  it  may  become  in  future  years,  when  peo¬ 
pled  by  an  enterprising  population,  assisted  by  the 
aid  of  science,  and  in  the  possession  of  all  the  im¬ 
provements  of  the  age.  Respectfully, 

CHARLES  WILKES- 

Washington,  July  30,  1846. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Union: 

I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
publish  the  following  letter  in  reply  to  that  of 
Commander  Wilkes: 

THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 

It  does  not  become  the  author  of  the  “  Narrative 
of  the  Exploring  Expedition” — a  work  abounding 
in  the  most  improper  personalities — to  have  a  sin¬ 
gle  word  to  say  about  the  influence  of  personal 
feelings  upon  others. 

Commander  Wilkes  remarks,  “  it  is  all-impor¬ 
tant  that  no  false  impressions  should  be  made  or 
given  relative  to  the  facilities  of  the  Columbia  for 
navigation  and  trade,  and  that  to  avoid  this,  he  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  correct  the  misstatements 
put  forth.” 

It  is  readily  acknowledged  that  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  have  a  proper  description  of  the  har¬ 
bor  of  the  Columbia  at  present;  but  I  apprehend 
that  the  extraordinary  notice  of  the  river  in  Com¬ 
mander  Wilkes’s  Narrative  has  been  the  origin  of 
this  whole  correspondence. 

The  offer  of  Commander  Wilkes’s  charity  is 
entirely  superfluous;  and  it  is  somewhat  indiscreet 
in  him  to  assert  so  positively  that  I  have  trusted  to 
memory  alone  in  writing  my  letter  to  Mr.  Blair. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Commander  Wilkes 
for  the  extract  from  the  log  of  the  Flying  Fish, 
which  he  has  produced  as  evidence  of  the  inaccu¬ 
racy  of  my  memory,  and  of  the  incorrectness  of 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Knox  and  myself.  He  has 
produced  authentic  matter  for  his  own  condemna¬ 
tion. 

Commander  Wilkes  asserts,  “  that  as  respects 
the  survey  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  he  has  already 
shown  by  whom  the  triangulation  was  made.” 

He  has  certainly  not  shown  this  correctly,  as  he 
excluded  the  Flying  Fish  from  any  participation 
in  it,  while  the  truth  is,  that  the  schooner  was  one 
of  the  stations. 
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This  triangulation  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
highly  scientific  affair,  nor  as  one  of  a  complicated 
nature.  It  consisted  in  the  simple  measurement  of 
a  few  bases,  by  sound,  and  of  the  angles  neces¬ 
sary  to  connect  them,  and  to  establish  the  signal 
points  on  shore,  occupying  a  few  hours  in  its  per¬ 
formance.  If  Commander  Wilkes  wishes  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  experienced  great  mental  diffi¬ 
culty  in  deciding  upon  the  plan  for  these  measure¬ 
ments,  there  can  be  no  possible  objection. 

This  triangulation  was  connected  with  the  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  ichole  river,  and  was  the  only  part  of 
the  work  in  which  all  hands  were  engaged  in 
common.  Commander  Wilkes  and  his  numerous 
party  then  went  up  the  river,  while  the  Flying  Fish 
remained  at  the  mouth. 

The  after  triangulation,  which  converted  the 
white  paper  into  a  chart,  was  the  two  months’ 
work  of  the  Flying  Fish  alone;  that  is  to  say,  out¬ 
side  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Mission  houses,  on 
the  south  shore,  across  the  river,  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  Chenook  shoal,  or  on  all  that  part  of  the 
chart  where  the  soundings  are  most  numerous. 
This  portion  of  the  survey  was  completed  befoi'e 
Lieutenant  Wilkes  came  down  the  river,  with  the 
exception  of  the  bar  and  outside  wTork,  which  was 
finished  after  he  had  sailed  for  San  Francisco. 
Not  an  item  of  it  was  made  under  his  personal 
superintendence;  for  when  he  passed  over  the 
ground  in  the  schooner,  our  labors  were  suspended. 
The  original  sketch  of  “  the  land”  was  drawn  on 
board  the  Flying  Fish,  by  Doctor  Guillou. 

It  is  somewhat  a  novel  principle  for  a  command¬ 
ing  officer  to  detach  a  subordinate  upon  separate 
service,  to  allow  him  to  perform  it,  and  then  to 
refuse  him  the  credit  of  it.  This  survey  of  the 
Flying  Fish,  which  includes  the  whole  mouth  of 
the  river,  has  always  been  known  among  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  expedition  as  “  Knox’s  survey;”  and 
it  will  doubtless  continue  so  to  be  called  without 
the  least  feeling  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  those 
who  carried  the  survey  up  the  river,  always  ex¬ 
cepting  Commander  Wilkes. 

Commander  Wilkes ,  with  great  dignity ,  is  pleased 
to  intimate  “  that  the  loss  of  the  schooner’s  boats 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  Messrs. 
Reynolds  and  Blair.” 

The  schooner  did  not  lose  boats;  two  were 
swamped,  but  only  one  was  lost  by  the  parting  of 
her  tow-line. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  fair  to  say  that  this  accident, 
the  only  one  that  occurred  during  the  survey ,  was  no 
more  the  result  of  carelessness  than  the  loss  of  the 
Peacock  was  the  result  of  carelessness;  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  of  so  much  consequence  as  the  loss  of 
that  ship,  yet  Commander  Wilkes  has  not  charged 
Commander  Hudson  with  negligence.  The  Pea¬ 
cock  also  lost  her  launch  in  open  day,  inside  the 
reefs,  among  the  Fejees;  but  Commander  Wilkes 
does  not  furnish  us  with  any  imputation  of  careless¬ 
ness  in  that  instance;  nor  does  he  charge  himself 
with  any,  when  he  narrates  the  narrow  escape  of 
the  Vincennes  from  wreck,  while  he  was  running  her 
along  the  coast  to  the  northward  of  the  river,  in  a 
thick  fog;  and  in  a  fresh  wind  and  heavy  sea,  with 
her  cables  unbent.  So  that  we  may  consider,  in  the 
absence  of  all  evidence  other  than  the  Command¬ 
er’s  insinuation,  that  “  the  carelessness  of  Messrs. 
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Reynolds  and  Blair”  is  a  mere  ebullition  of  spleen 
— a  recent  conjecture,  made  up  for  the  occasion. 
Indeed,  had  I  been  in  the  least  culpable,  Com¬ 
mander  Wilkes  would  not  have  waited  until  now 
to  inform  me  of  it. 

I  shall  relate  how  it  was  that  the  schooner  found 
her  way  into  the  north  channel. 

During  the  day  on  which  the  Peacock  struck, 
and  until  one  o’clock  of  the  day  following,  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Fish  was  constantly  to  the  northward  of  the 
entrance.  Every  view  we  obtained ,  from  the  slight 
elevation  of  the  schooner’s  mast-heads,  showed  us 
aline  of  breakersextending,  apparently,  from  shore 
to  shore. 

On  drifting  to  the  southward,  for  the  first  time, 
we  no  sooner  came  off  the  entrance  than  we  saw 
plainly  enough  from  the  mast-head  a  clear  passage 
of  smooth  water,  with  breakers  on  either  side  of 
it;  and  we  then  perceived  that  what  had  caused  the 
breakers  to  seem  as  one  continuous  barrier  while 
we  had  been  to  the  northward,  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  south  breakers  approached  the  north 
breakers. 

Mr.  Knox  determined  to  stand  in;  and  when  we 
had  crossed  the  bar  and  had  reached  about  to  the 
entrance  to  the  south  channel,  with  smooth  water 
still  ahead,  the  Peacock  made  signal  of  “  danger 
you  are  approaching.”  The  schooner  was  imme¬ 
diately  brought  to  the  wind  to  beat  out;  but,  as  we 
stood  to  the  northward,  we  presently  discovered 
“the  channel  leading  up  to  the  cape,”  which  we 
followed,  and  soon  had  the  north  breakers  between 
us  and  the  sea.  We  therefore  “  stood  on,  well  over 
to  the  northern  shore,  inside  the  north  breakers ,”  as 
the  log  truly  says,  and  made  signal  to  the  Pea¬ 
cock,  as  the  position  we  were  in  was  favorable  for 
anchoring,  the  weather  being  mild,  and  the  water 
in  the  channel  smooth. 

We  were,  as  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Blair, 
between  the  Peacock  and  the  shore;  when  not  re¬ 
ceiving  permission  to  anchor,  we  tacked,  and 
stood  out  to  sea,  passing  the  ship  again,  and  “fol¬ 
lowing  close  around  the  north  breaker,”  as  the  log 
has  it. 

Commander  Wilkes,  who  will  not  allow  our  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  affair  to  be  at  all  correct,  has  the 
singular  modesty,  himself,  to  fix  the  position  of  the 
Flying  Fish  “  at  the  tail  of  the  north  breakers, 
and  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Cape  Disappoint¬ 
ment,”  without  having  even  so  frail  a  guide  as  re¬ 
collection  to  enlighten  him,  and  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  log-book,  which  he  has  produced  to  sustain 
himself. , 

If  “to  stand  well  over  to  the  northern  shore,  in¬ 
side  the  north  breaker,”  means  that  we  stopped 
short  “  at  its  outer  extremity,  and  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  land,”  I  will  admit  that  Commander 
Wilkes,  who  was  not  there,  is  really  correct  in 
what  he  has  said,  and  that  Mr.  Knox  and  myself, 
who  were  there,  were  perhaps  asleep  at  the  time — 
did  not  know  whether  we  were  inside  the  break¬ 
ers  or  not — could  not  tell  whether  the  Peacock,  an 
unsightly  wreck,  was  on  one  side  of  us,  and  the 
land  on  the  other,  or  not — in  short,  that  we  were 
bewildered  then,  and  have  not  recovered  our  facul¬ 
ties  since. 

I  think,  however,  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  Commander  Wilkes  has  gone  beyond  all  rea- 
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son  in  thus  attempting  to  deprive  Lieutenant  Knox 
and  myself  of  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  of 
the  support  of  the  log-book,  by  the  mere  force  of 
his  own  assertion. 

But  this  is  to  be  considered:  that  Commander 
Wilkes,  in  defending  Commander  Hudson  in  the 
Narrative,  uses,  as  an  argument,  the  extraordinary 
statement,  which  is,  perhaps,  as  liberal  an  instance 
of  “talcing  for  granted,”  as  ever  occurred,  “that  if 
the  schooner  had  been  sent  in  first,  she  would,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  have  pursued  the  same  course  as  the 
Peacock  did,  and  have  been,  in  all  probability  lost.  ” 
Now,  the  fact  that  the  schooner  found  the  proper 
passage  on  the  second  day,  by  no  means  makes  it 
clear  that  had  she  tried  it  the  first  day ,  “she  would 
have  gone  on  where  the  Peacock  did .”  Commander 
Wilkes  has,  doubtless,  a  most  laudable  antipathy 
to  having  his  forlorn  argument  overthrown,  even 
by  such  a  fact.  To  induce  him  to  admit  the  truth, 
I  refer  him  to  the  following  letter,  written  in  reply 
to  a  request  made  by  me  in  a  letter  dated  Au¬ 
gust  4: 

“  Baltimore,  August  11,  1846. 

“  My  dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  I  have 
to  state  that  the  impressions  made  upon  me  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  are  still  fresh  in  my 
memory. 

“  I  distinctly  recollect  to  have  seen,  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Peacock,  the  Flying  Fish  hove-to  in 
the  channel  far  inside  of  us.  I  did  not,  of  course, 
then  know  with  what  facility  she  could  have  found 
a  secure  anchorage,  but  am  very  sure,  that  at  the 
time ,  you  might  have  seen  your  way  perfectly 
clear  into  Baker’s  bay. 

“  WM.  M.  WALKER. 

“Lieut.  Wm.  Reynolds, 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.'1'1 

Mr.  Walker  was  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Pea¬ 
cock,  and  was  the  only  wardroom  officer  on  board 
the  wreck  at  the  time  in  question.  He  places  the 
schooner  just  where  Lieutenant  Knox  and  myself 
have  said  she  was;  and  I  may  safely  say,  that  this 
concurring  testimony  will  convince  any  reasonable 
man  that  the  Flying  Fish  did  enter  the  river  on 
the  day  after  the  Peacock  went  on  the  breakers, 
even  if  it  should  suit  Commander  Wilkes  (bor 
rowing  a  phrase  of  his  own)  to  again  “  deny  the 
fact.’’ 

As  this  incident  was  never  noticed  in  the  official 
reports  of  the  day,  Lieutenant  Knox  and  myself 
never  cared  to  call  attention  to  the  matter  until 
Commander  Wilkes  saw  fit  to  give  Ml.  Blair  so 
positive  a  contradiction. 

Commander  Wilkes  exults  over  what  he  terms 
“  an  error  of  mine,  which  (he  says)  is  inexcusa¬ 
ble  in  an  officer  engaged  for  two  months  in  the 
survey.” 

He  has  not  quoted  me  fairly.  My  note  does  not 
say  “  these  (the  north)  breakers  extend  more  than 
three  miles  to  seaward.”  It  reads,  “as  the  break¬ 
ers  extend,”  &c.;  and  refers  to  all  the  breakers  off 
the  river  too  evidently  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
south  breakers  extend  into  the  sea  at  times  more 
than  four  miles  to  the  westward;  frequently  not  so 
far,  or  “more  than  three  miles.  ”  The  north  break¬ 
ers  run  to  the  southward  more  than  two  miles.  I 
used  that  expression  purposely;  giving  the  least  ex¬ 


tent  of  the  south  breakers  instead  of  the  greatest, 
and  considered  it  sufficiently  accurate  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  of  explanation. 

Commander  Wilkes  must  have  been  at  a  loss  for 
weak  points  in  my  letter  when  he  pounced  upon 
this  note.  It  does  not  even  afford  him  his  fancied 
victory  over  the  accuracy  of  my  recollection.  He 
says,  “  he  only  refers  to  this  error  to  show  how 
liable  I  am  to  be  wrong,  when  trusting  to  memory 
alone.”  Now,  it  is  not  possible  for  Commander 
Wilkes,  at  Washington,  to  know  what  authorities 
I  have  at  my  elbow  here.  In  this  particular  in¬ 
stance,  I  had  the  published  chart  of  the  Columbia 
before  me,  and  the  compasses  in  my  hand. 

Commander  Wilkes  next  says,  “  that  it  would 
have  been  the  height  of  imprudence  in  Captain 
Hudson  to  have  permitted  the  schooner  to  anchor 
where  she  then  was,  and  that  he  very  properly  and 
prudently  ordered  her  to  an  offing.” 

It  appears  to  be  natural  to  the  commander  to  in¬ 
volve  himself  in  statements  that  are  easily  over¬ 
thrown.  He  is  himself  perfectly  aware  that  subse¬ 
quently  the  schooner  was  anchored  in  every  quarter 
of  that  channel,  in  carrying  out  his  own  instructions, 
during  her  survey.  Her  anchoring  stations  may 
be  pointed  out  on  the  chart,  and  one  shows  itself 
near  that  very  ticklish  place,  “  the  extremity  of 
the  north  breaker.”  She  could,  then,  anchor  in 
this  horrible  channel  for  surveying  purposes;  but 
if  we  wish  to  gratify  Commander  Wilkes,  we 
must  not  for  a  moment  suppose  she  could  have 
anchored  there  to  assist  the  Peacock. 

Nor  is  Commander  Wilkes  more  correct  in  say¬ 
ing  “the  schooner  was  ordered  to  an  offing.” 
The  log  does  not  furnish  him  with  any  authority 
for  this  “  very  positive,  but  erroneous  assertion.” 
The  schooner  was  not  ordered  to  an  offing,  either 
“properly  or  prudently,”  or  otherwise. 

Commander  Wilkes  is  pleased  to  charge  me  with 
concocting  a  “fabulous”  account  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  regarding  Captain  Belcher.  I  annex  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Knox,  dated 
Boston,  July  8th,  which  amply  corroborates  my 
statement,  and  proves  that  conversation  to  have 
been  a  reality. 

“  I  was  somewhat  astonished  that  Commander 
Wilkes  should  have  so  changed  his  mind  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Captain  Belcher.  He  made  his  sentiments 
too  well  known  to  his  officers  to  change  them  now 
without  some  very  urgent  reason.  I  remember  to 
have  heard  him  say,  ‘  that  he  would  pay  Belcher, 
and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  (his  conduct) 
we  would  not  have  lost  the  Peacock.’  ” 

Mr.  Blair  also  recollects  my  mentiong  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  him  at  the  time.  I  have  since  spoken  of  it, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  cannot  permit 
those  statements  to  be  questioned  by  these  recent 
letters  of  Commander  Wilkes. 

I  cannot  avoid  contrasting  the  allusion  to  Captain 
Belcher  in  the  Narrative — to  which  I  turned  with 
some  eagerness  to  find  the  threatened  censure  when 
the  book  appeared — with  the  labored  compliment 
paid  him  by  Commander  Wilkes  in  his  first  letter 
in  the  Union. 

The  Narrative  says,  “  for,  although  I  met  those 
vessels  (Belcher’s)  at  the  Fejees,  I  received  no 
communication  from  them  on  this  subject,”  [the 
Columbia  river.]  The  italics  are  mine. 
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This  language  certainly  implies,  that  having  met  , 
Captain  Belcher ,  he  expected  information  from  him 
respecting  the  Columbia;  and  that  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed,  not  to  say  vexed,  at  not  receiving  it.  It 
is  evidently  the  language  of  reproach. 

Commander  Wilkes  indulges  in  some  very  un- 
amiable  remarks  about  my  want  of  knowledge  and 
non-improvement;  and  also  as  to  the  little  value 
that  is  to  be  placed  upon  my  thoughts,  recollections, 
and  opinions  upon  such  subjects  as  the  Columbia 
river  survey,  &c.  On  this  head,  I  have  not  much 
to  say,  except  to  observe,  that  in  any  statement 
furnished  by  me  respecting  the  Columbia,  there 
does  not  appear  such  a  highly  imaginative  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  terrors  of  its  entrance;  nor  any  mention 
of  “  cross  tides  upon  the  bar  that  change  every  half 
hour” — (whirlpools  that  our  experience  entirely 
failed  to  detect;)  nor  any  assertion  “  that  the  river 
is  inaccessible  for  two-thirds  of  the  year;”  nor  any 
unsound  argument  in  support  of  this  assertion, 
drawn  from  the  delay  of  the  schooner  Cadborough, 
or  from  any  other  source;  nor  any  such  marvellous 
sailing  directions  as  require  “  both  the  wind  and 
tide  to  be  adverse  to  enable  vessels  to  enter;”  nor 
any  account  of  an  “  incessant  roar  of  waters  upon 
the  bar;”  nor,  in  short,  anything  having  the  least 
resemblance  to  the  description  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  which  Commander  Wilkes  has  spread 
before  the  world  in  his  Narrative — a  description 
that  savors  too  much  of  romance,  not  to  say  of 
fable,  to  find  a  place  upon  the  sober  pages  of  a 
practical  navigator  and  surveyor. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter,  Commander 
Wilkes  betrays  an  evident  disposition  to  recede 
from  his  former  unqualified  statement  respecting 
the  Columbia  river. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Knox  show  that  we  could  not 
sound  in  the  boats,  except  at  slack  water,  and  that 
we  could  not  move  the  schooner  to  her  stations 
until  the  tide  served.  This  would  have  been  the 
case  had  we  been  at  work  in  the  East  river  atNew 
York.  They  also  show  that  the  schooner  was 
very  uncomfortable  when  at  anchor  in  these  outer 
passages  during  a  fresh  breeze,  as  the  little  vessel 
always  was,  except  in  smooth  water.  Neither 
these  letters  nor  the  log-book  contain  any  mention 
of  danger  threatening  the  schooner;  nor  was  Mr. 
Knox  or  myself  aware  that  we  had  been  in  any 
very  great  peril  the  last  time  we  took  Commander 
Wilkes  to  sea  in  the  schooner,  until  we  read  it  in 
the  Narrative. 

I  must  take  the  liberty  to  correct  Commander 
Wilkes  in  a  matter  that  he  should  feel  somewhat 
ashamed  of.  Passed  Midshipman  Reynolds,  as  he 
is  pleased  to  term  me,  in  his  published  letters, 
and  in  his  memorial  to  the  Senate,  has  made  no 
statements  recently  whatever.  I  parted  from  that 
title,  sufficiently  honorable  in  itself,  several  years 
before  Commander  Wilkes  attained  his  present 
rank.  WM.  REYNOLDS, 

Lieut.  U.  S.  Navy . 

Lancaster,  Penn.,  August  13,  1846. 


MOUTH  OF  THE  COLUMBIA. 

The  remarks  of  Commander  Wilkes,  in  his  Nar¬ 
rative,  respecting  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  de¬ 
serve  especial  notice. 


He  says:  “  Mere  description  can  give  but  little 
idea  of  the  terrors  of  the  bar  of  the  Columbia;  all 
[  who  have  seen  it  have  spoken  of  the  wildness  of 
I  the  scene  and  the  incessant  roar  of  the  waters,  rep¬ 
resenting  it  as  one  of  the  most  fearful  sights  that 
can  possibly  meet  the  eye  of  the  sailor.” 

This  language  has  but  one  meaning;  it  certainly 
represents  the  bar  to  be  in  a  perpetual  turmoil  from 
“incessant”  breakers.  No  statement  could  be 
more  opposite  to  its  real  condition.  If  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  Commander  Wilkes  were  less  explicit 
in  their  reference  to  the  bar ,  we  might  suppose  he 
was  speaking  of  the  north  and  south  breakers , 
where  the  “roar  of  the  waters  ”  is  constant  enough, 
but  his  description  will  not  admit  of  this  construc¬ 
tion. 

The  bar  of  the  Columbia  was  perfectly  quiet  on 
every  occasion  (except  one#)  that  we  crossed  it, 
either  with  the  brigs,  the  schooner,  or  the  boats, 
embracing  more  than  a  dozen  instances  during  the 
three  months  of  our  stay  about  the  mouth  of  the 
river;  we  could  only  tell  when  we  were  upon  it  by 
the  soundings,  or  by  marks  on  shore. 

In  moderate  weather,  the  bar  will  never  'have 
breakers  on  it,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  westerly  gale 
at  sea,  which  does  not  blow  home  to  the  coast.  We 
once  saw  “  rollers  ”  upon  it  when  the  wind  was 
quite  light,  and  could  not  account  for  them  in  any 
other  way. 

Strong  winds  blowing  on  shore  will  certainly 
cause  breakers  on  the  bar,  and  render  it  impassable. 

The  Narrative  further  says:  “The  examination 
of  the  bar  in  boats  is  a  thing  next  to  impossible; 
for  the  tides  are  so  strong  as  to  be  beyond  the 
power  of  oars  to  contend  with  them.” 

The  schooner’s  boats  sounded  over  the  bar  when 
it  wTas  troubled  with  “  rollers;”  and  again,  on  the 
21st  October  were  at  work  all  over  it,  from  early 
in  the  morning  until  sunset,  without  experiencing 
as  much  difficulty  from  the  tides  there  as  they  had 
inside.  The  tides  on  the  bar  are  mingled  with  the 
ocean,  and  have  not  the  force  they  attain  in  the 
channels  of  the  river. 

The  Narrative  again  asserts:  “  But  there  is  one 
difficulty  in  passing  over  the  bar  that  will  ever 
exist,  and  this  nothing  but  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  locality  will  remove.  I  allude  to  the 
cross  tides  which  are  changing  every  half  hour. 
These  tides  are  at  times  so  rapid  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  steer  a  ship  by  her  compass,  or  main¬ 
tain  her  position;  and  no  sailing  directions  can 
possibly  embrace  the  various  effects  produced  by 
them  on  a  vessel.  A  singular  fact  in  illustration 
of  this  remark  is,  that  the  safest  time  to  cross  the 
bar  is  when  both  the  wind  and  tide  are  adverse, 
and  this  is  the  only  port  within  my  knowledge 
where  this  is  the  case.” 

Our  experience  about  the  bar  did  not  furnish  us 
with  any  knowledge  of  these  rotary  and  ever-chan¬ 
ging  tides.  On  the  contrary,  w’e  observed  that  the 
tides  upon  this  “  enchanted”  place  changed  after 
the  usual  manner  of  tides  in  general;  they  differed 
a  little  in  their  direction  from  those  in  the  north 
channel,  the  flood  setting  more  to  the  north  and 
the  ebb  more  to  the  south.  So  far  as  the  knowl- 


*  These  words  were  omitted  in  tire  MS.  furnished  to  the 
Union. 
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edge  of  Lieutenant  Knox  and  myself  are  concerned, 
this  phenomenon  of  the  Narrative  does  not  exist. 

It  is  very  possible  that  in  the  currents  off  the 
Columbia,  vessels  will,  at  times,  become  somewhat 
unmanageable;  but  not  more  so  there  than  in  the 
currents  of  other  quarters  of  the  world.  The  Pea¬ 
cock  was  affected  in  this  way  the  morning  of  her 
wreck,  but  she  was  not  upon  the  bar  at  the  time. 

As  to  the  “singular  fact”  by  which  the  com¬ 
mander  “  illustrates  his  remark,”  the  language  is 
so  happily  obscure,  that  we  may  well  be  excused 
from  any  endeavors  to  penetrate  its  meaning.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that,  in  moderate  weather,  the 
bar  may  be  safely  crossed  with  any  wind  in  the 
compass,  and  that  vessels  arriving  off  the  Columbia, 
with  a  fair  wind,  (from  the  south  of  west  to  south¬ 
east,  and  at  the  time  of  flood-tide,)  will  never  wait 
for  the  ebb  tide  to  cross  the  bar  and  enter  the  river. 

On  every  other  occasion*  that  the  Narrative  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  entering  or  leaving  the  Columbia,  the 
passage  of  the  bar  is  referred  to  as  the  great  obsta¬ 
cle  in  the  way:  we  might  be  even  led  to  suppose 
that  the  Peacock  had  been  wrecked  upon  it,  from 
this  expression:  “  Captain  Hudson  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  incur  the  dangers  of  the  bar,'”  when  he  de¬ 
termined  to  attempt  the  entrance. 

All  this  is  exceeding  strange,  as  the  bar  is  gen¬ 
erally  quiet  enough;  when  the  weather  is  so  bad 
as  to  render  it  really  dangerous,  vessels  can  keep 
the  sea.  When  the  weather  serves  for  approach¬ 
ing  the  coast,  and  for  entering  the  river,  the  first 
difficulty  that  presents  itself  to  the  stranger  navi¬ 
gator  is  not  the  bar,  but  the  discovery  of  the  channel, 
and  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  landmarks,  he 
will  be  somewhat  puzzled  to  find  a  passage  of  less 
than  a  mile  wide,  between  breakers  that  extend  so 
far  from  the  shore.  The  erection  of  beacons  will 
remove  this  difficuly.  The  set  of  the  tides  can  be 
explained  so  as  to  be  sufficiently  understood.  Pi¬ 
lots,  steam,  and  artificial  ranges  will  certainly  ren¬ 
der  the  Columbia  accessible  for  more  than  one-third 
of  the  year,  and  also  very  much  diminish  the  dan¬ 
gers  that  at  present  attend  its  entrance. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  Commander 
Wilkes’s  memorial  to  the  Senate.  Among  some 
very  singular  matter  contained  in  that  document, 
the  following  extract  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
account  of  the  bar  in  “  the  Narrative,”  which  has 
just  been  noticed. 

He  says:  “  The  bar  has  been  erroneously  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  position  of  danger;  that  is  a  mistake. 
No  accident,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  happened 
on  it;  it  is  attended  with  no  particular  danger,  un¬ 
less  the  sea  is  very  heavy,  when  breakers  form  on 
it  also,  and  a  vessel  would  be  subjected  to  risk 
from  the  heavy  swell  in  passing.” 

This  description  of  the  bar  is  much  more  faith¬ 
ful  than  the  “  fearful”  painting  of  its  “  terrors”  in 
the  “  Narrative,”  but  it  did  not  appear  until  after 
the  publication  of  the  letters  of  the  young  officers, 
whose  opinions  Commander  Wilkes  has  been 
pleased  so  to  disparage. 

I  do  not  exactly  understand  the  meaning  in¬ 
tended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  expression  that  “  the 
bar  has  been  erroneously  represented  as  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  danger.”  It  certainly  cannot  be  applied  to 


the  statements  of  either  Mr.  Knox,  Mr.  Pdair,  or 
myself,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  them  and 
to  the  Narrative,  to  find  where  the  “  erroneous 
representations”  really  are. 

Having  been  applied  to  by  Mr.  Benton  and  by 
Mr.  Blair  for  a  statement  of  my  impressions  re¬ 
specting  the  Columbia  as  a  harbor,  I  have  given 
them  my  views  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.  I  dif¬ 
fer  widely  from  the  condemnatory  and  sweeping 
opinions  expx-essed  in  the  Narrative  of  the  Explo¬ 
ring  Expedition,  and  am  perfectly  contented  to  leave 
the  matter  to  be  decided  by  time. 

The  Columbia  would  be  an  exception  to  almost 
every  port  in  the  world,  if  it  were  without  its  dan¬ 
gers.  It  has  its  perils,  but  they  may  be  guarded 
against.  There  will  be  times  when  it  cannot  be 
entered,  but  then  vessels  will  have  every  chance  to 
keep  the  sea  in  safety. 

I  have  commented  freely  upon  the  statements  of 
the  Narrative;  not  more  so,  perhaps,  than  their 
singularity  required. 

WM.  REYNOLDS, 

Lieutenant  U.  S.  N. 

Lancaster,  Penn.,  August  15,  1846. 

ADDITIONAL  CERTIFICATES. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Lieut.  Emmons,  dated 

“  Baltimore,  August  19. 

“  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  about  the  position 
attained  by  the  F.  Fish,  in  the  north  channel  of 
the  Columbia,  on  the  second  day  of  the  Peacock’s 
wreck,  I  will  remark,  that  being  upon  the  summit 
of  Cape  Disappointment  at  the  time,  I  discovered 
the  schooner  standing  up  the  north  channel,  inside  the 
north  breakers,  until  ivitliin  about  one  mile  from  the 
cape,  when,  to  my  surprise,  (not  knowing  the  sig¬ 
nal  from  the  Peacock,)  she  put  about,  and  stood  to 
the  southward ,  bound  out.  It  was  at  this  moment, 
I  believe,  that  I  first  commenced  waving  the  signal 
to  which  you  allude,*  hoping  to  attract  your  at¬ 
tention,  and  to  encourage  you  to  approach  nearer 
the  cape,  and  finally,  into  a  safe  anchorage  in  Ba¬ 
ker’s  Bay,  instead  of  your  running  a  greater  appa¬ 
rent  risk,  by  attempting  to  return  to  your  offing 
again.  GEORGE  F.  EMMONS, 

“  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Navy. 

“  Lt.  Wm.  Reynolds,  Lancaster,  Penn.” 

Mr.  Emmons  was  the  second  lieutenant  of  the 
Peacock.  He  corroborates  the  statements  of  Lieu¬ 
tenants  Knox  and  Walker,  of  myself,  and  of  the 
log-book;  all  of  which  sufficiently  refute  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  Commander  Wilkes,  as  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  attained  by  the  schooner. 

It  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  show,  that  Lieutenant 
Knox  and  myself  were  not  the  only  persons  with 
whom  Commander  Wilkes  conversed  respecting 
Captain  Belcher. 

Having  written  to  Lieutenant  Sinclair,  I  annex 
his  reply,  dated 

“  Norfolk,  August  16. 

“  I  do  not  remember  the  precise  words  I  heard 
Commander  Wilkes  use  in  reference  to  Captain 
Belcher,  of  the  royal  navy.  I  had  gone  down  to 
the  Rewa  in  the  schooner  Flying  Fish,  with  Com¬ 
mander  Wilkes  on  board.  His  object  was  to  meet 


*  Vo).  4,  pp.  294,  490,  491, 494,  495 ;  vol.  5,  pp.  144, 145, 146. 


*In  my  letter  of  application  to  Lieutenant  Emmons. 
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Captain  Belcher,  who  was  there,  in  the  frigate  Sul¬ 
phur.  I  am  pretty  certain  he  did  not  obtain  the 
information  he  desired,  as  afterwards,  on  board 
the  schooner,  I  heard  him  speak  in  hard  terms  of 
Captain  Belcher.  I  do  not  now  remember  what 
he  said,  but  it  was  in  reference  to  some  informa¬ 
tion  he  had  desired,  but  failed  to  obtain,  of  the 
Columbia  river,  which  Captain  Belcher  had  just 
surveyed.  GEORGE  T.  SINCLAIR, 

“  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Navy. 

“  Lieut.  Wm.  Reynolds, 

‘‘  Lancaster ,  Pennsylvania .  ” 

Commander  Wilkes,  by  denying  Mr.  Blair’s 
statement  respecting  Captain  Belcher,  obliged  me 
to  sustain  Mr.  Blair.  By  denying  my  statement, 
he  has  forced  me  to  appeal  to  others.  It  remains 
to  be  seen,  whether  he  will  make  the  same  accusa¬ 
tion  against  Lieutenants  Sinclair  and  Knox  in  this 
matter,  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  charge  me  with. 

But  the  question  is  beyond  dispute,  and  what¬ 
ever  Commander  Wilkes  may  now  say,  he  can¬ 
not  disprove  his  having  influenced  his  officers  into 
the  belief  that  Captain  Belcher  had  not  treated  him 
fairly  about  the  Columbia. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Case,  dated  “  Newburg,  New  York,  Au¬ 
gust  21,”  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  matter: 

“  I  recollect  distinctly,  that  Belcher’s  refusal  to 
show  Wilkes  the  chart  of  the  Columbia  river,  or 
to  give  him  any  information  respecting  the  bar, 
was  the  topic  of  conversation  on  board  the  Vin¬ 
cennes,  directly  after  Wilkes  returned  from  visiting 
Captain  Belcher,  and  was  considered  as  a  want  of 
courtesy  on  his  part,  after  the  trouble  we  had  been 
at  in  supplying  him  with  rudder  pintles. 

“A.  LUDLOW  CASE. 

“  Lieut.  Wm.  Reynolds, 

“  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania .” 

I  have  now  shown  that  Commander  Wilkes 
made  to  Lieutenant  Knox  a  remark,  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  one  which  he  says  he  did  not  make 
to  me;  that  Commander  Wilkes  spoke  of  Captain 
Belcher  in  “harsh  terms”  to  Lieutenant  Sinclair; 
and  that  the  matter  was  the  topic  of  conversation 
on  board  his  own  ship  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence, 
or  one  year  before  the  Peacock  was  lost;  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Commander  Wilkes  should  revive 
it  after  that  disaster. 

I  never  pretended  to  decide  for  myself,  whether 
Captain  Belcher  was  wrong  in  this  matter  or  not. 
I  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  bound  by  his  in¬ 
structions  not  to  show  his  surveys;  but  I  consid¬ 
ered  Commander  Wilkes  as  ample  authority,  and 
have  since  repeated  what  he  said  to  me,  on  the 
faith  of  his  strong  assertion  alone.  Having  sur¬ 
rendered  my  authority  for  such  statements,  and 
having  produced  ample  evidence  that  Commander 
Wilkes  was  somewhat  in  the  habit  of  holding  con¬ 
versations  with  his  junior  officers,  at  least  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  but  to 
tender  my  thanks  to  the  editor  of  the  “  Union”  for 
permitting  me  so  much  space  in  his  columns. 

WM.  REYNOLDS, 
Lieutenant  United  States  Navy. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  24,  1846. 


Washington,  Avgust  28,  1846. 

It  may  go  far  towards  setting  the  public  right  in 
the  matter,  to  make  this  explanation:  Commander 
Wilkes  speaks  now  with  great  contempt  for  the 
opinions  of  Lieutenant  Knox  in  particular. 

Commander  Wilkes,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Vin¬ 
cennes  off  the  Columbia,  would  not  trust  himself 
to  take  her  in.  Commander  Hudson  could  not  take 
the  Peacock  in.  Lieutenant  Knox  got  the  Flying 
Fish  in  on  the  day  after  the  Peacock  went  on  to  the 
breakers.  Lieutenant  Knox  also  got  the  Flying 
Fish  in  and  out  very  frequently  between  the  wreck 
of  the  Peacock  and  the  second  arrival  of  Com¬ 
mander  Wilkes  off  the  river,  and  became  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  channels,  that  Commander 
Wilkes  took  him  on  board  the  Porpoise  to  pilot 
that  vessel  in,  the  schooner  following  in  her 
wake. 

When  Commander  Wilkes  was  ready  to  leave 
the  river,  with  all  the  horrors  of  the  passage  staring 
him  in  the  face,  he  did  not  rely  upon  his  oicn  knoic- 
ledge  to  take  the  Porpoise  to  sea.  He  appointed 
Lieutenant  Knox  as  her  pilot,  and  Lieutenant 
Reynolds  as  the  pilot  of  the  other  brig,  (the  Ore¬ 
gon.) 

Lieutenant  Knox  took  the  Porpoise,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Reynolds  the  Oregon,  to  sea.  Lieutenant 
Knox  brought  Commander  Wilkes  into  the  river 
again  the  same  evening  in  the  schooner,  and 
finally  carried  him  out  for  the  second  and  last 
time  in  the  schooner.  Thus,  four  times  did 
Commander  Wilkes  venture  through  the  outer 
passages  of  the  Columbia  under  the  guidance  of 
Lieutenant  Knox,  to  whose  knowledge  and  skill 
he  trusted  everything. 

From  this  we  must  conclude  that  at  that  time 
Commander  Wilkes  did  not  consider  himself  as 
competent  as  Lieutenant  Knox  to  thread  the  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Columbia.  He  certainly  gave  the 
strongest  proof  in  the  world  that  he  himself  was 
rather  shy  of  assuming  the  responsibility;  but  he 
has  evidently  gained  greater  confidence  since  he  left 
the  river.  He  now  expresses  himself  decidedly;  he 
gives  his  own  directions  as  being  all  in  all;  and  he 
abuses  and  disparages  those  of  Lieutenant  Knox, 
but  for  whom  it  is  very  evident  that  Commander 
Wilkes  would  have  either  never  got  into  the  Co¬ 
lumbia,  or,  having  got  in,  would  have  remained 
there  to  this  day.  He  would  not  have  incurred 
all  those  risks  that  he  so  fearfully  describes,  and 
which,  by  his  showing,  are  enough  to  turn  black 
hairs  into  gray. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  now  to  ask  the  pub- 
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lie  whether  Commander  Wilkes  or  Lieutenant 
Knox  is  the  most  likely  to  furnish  a  proper  ac¬ 
count  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

Those  who  wish  to  compare  the  merits  of  the 
harbors  of  New  York  and  the  Columbia  river  by 
their  respective  Government  charts,  will  readily 
perceive  that  the  shoals  which  form  the  entrance 
of  the  latter  are  delineated  at  the  depth  of  four 
fathoms,  (24  feet;)  whereas  those  of  the  former, 
(New  York,)  at  the  depth  of  three  fathoms,  (18 
feet.)  And  if  24  feet  were  necessary  to  make  a 
ship  channel,  ships  would  be  very  often  barred  out 
of  New  York.  Delineate  the  shoals  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  at  the  depth  of  18  feet,  and  there 
will  be  an  entrance  near  a  mile  in  width  to  that  river. 


From  April,  1839,  to  February,  1846,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  vessels  lost  on  the  New  York  pilot, 
ground  was  220:  ships  49,  barks  22,  brigs  57, 
schooners  85,  sloops  3,  steamship  1,  steamboat  1 
pilotboats  2.  During  this  time  but  one  has  been 
lost  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  (U.  S.  ship 
Peacock,)  where  there  are  no  pilots,  according  to 
the  Narrative  of  the  Exploring  Expedition. 

During  the  season  our  squadron  was  upon  the 
northwest  coast  there  were  seven  vessels  that  en¬ 
tered  and  cleared  safely  from  the  Columbia  river: 
2  barks,  from  500  to  600  tons  each;  3  brigs,  from 
200  to  250  tons  each;  2  schooners,  from  100  to 
150  tons  each. 

JAMES  BLAIR,  TJ.  S.  Navy. 
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